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PREFACE. 




When requested by the Publieher of this little 
volume to prepared gelection from Wordsworth's 
Poetical Works, there seemed to me several 
reasons why an unpretending publication of the 
kind should be encouraged, and the assistance 
which they supposed I could render, not with- 
held. When there is such profuse republica- 
tion of the lighter and more frivolous effusions 
of English literature, any attempt to spread 
what is at once purer and more permanent 
becomes matter of congratulation. 

Bende this general consideration, it is, every 
year, becoming more apparent, that the sphere 
of the influence of Wordsworth's poetry is 
steadily expanding, and that that influence must 
be deep in all the minds it reaches. It is mat- 
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ter, therefore, of some moment, that even a 
miniature volume, Uke this one, should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of diffusing such poetry, 
in a popular form which possibly may make it 
known to some who otherwise would more 
slowly gain acquaintance with it. To the ha 
bitual readers of Wordsworth's poems, this little 
selection may present in a convenient shape 
some favourite pieces. Possibly others may be 
led on to the knowledge of a poet, the love of 
whose inspirations is cherished as bringing a 
rich reward of its own to all who feel it. I should 
indeed lament if this volume were made by 
any one reader, a substitute for what it would 
but poorly supply.^he entire collection from 
which it has been talcen. But it is scarcely to 
be apprehended that any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence, or imagination or feeling could (for in- 
stance), after reading the touching story of 
* Margaret f or the Deserted Cottaget* rest con- 
tented without seeking the perusal of that great 
poem, *The Excursion,* from which it has 
been detached with, I almost fear, something 
of rude violence. This, it may be added, is the 
poetic tale, — so full of deep feeling — so unaf- 
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fected in the narration— «f which Coleridge 
spake, as one of the most beautiful poems in 
the language. 

No piece has been inserted in this volume 
arbitrarily or carelessly, but the principles 
which have guided the selection could scarcely 
be stated without filling more space than is 
consistent with the nature of the publication, 
even if the statement were of any importance. 
The chief difficulty has been in the necessity of 
omission, and the consequent effort to refrain 
from" transcending too far the prescribed bounds. 
This difficulty has been the greater, where the 
selection has been entrusted to one, who is 
happy to acknowledge a faithful gratitude-— 
moral and intellectual gratitude— to the Poet. 
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The time has not arrived when with pro- 
priety the biography of Mr. Wordsworth can 
be written. Distant, yet, may the day be, 
when the important trust will devolve cii some 
friena .worthy to do justice to his memory ! 
The general course of his life may be gathered 
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from aUunoiu ihroughout hia pooms. A bw 
IscU, Uikenlroin (hem, can be Blaled bete with- 
out presumption or the riak of m&ccanicf. 

William Wosdswoeth wra born on the 7th 
of April, ITTO, at Cockermoulh, ■ small town 
of Cumberland in the north of Engiand. The 
eariy part of hia life was apenl in that romantic 
and mountsinoua region which wajj to bo the 
heppy home of hja manhood and old age. Hia 
Bcholaalic education waa complsted at Si. John'e 
College, in the Univeraity of Cambridge, Bfier 
which he spent aome time upon the Continent, 
and was in France at the outbieak of the French 
Revolulion, The earliest date affixed lo any 
of Wordaworth'a pieces is the year 1786 — more 
than half a cenlury ago, and DOW, when he has 
passed the solemn limit of three acore yeara 
and ten, his imagination is active with unabated 
vigour. His has been a life devoted lo the cul- 
tivation of the poet's art, for its beat and most 
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served with the hearts of his fellow-beings. 
His has never been 



-th« heart ibat Uvea alone. 



Housed in a dream, at distance Crom the Kind ! 

l>ut one of the admirable moral aims of many 
of his poems has been to *' excite profitable 
sjrmpathies in kind and good hearts, and in 
some degree to enlarge our feelings of reve- 
rence for our species, and our knowledge of 
human nature, by showing that our best quali- 
ties are possessed by men whom we are too apt 
to consider, not with reference to the points in 
which they resemble us, but to those in which 
they plainly differ from us." 

The life of Wordsworth has been distin- 
guished for the symmetry and the harmonious 
succession of its various periods. His days 
' bound each to each by natural piety* have been 
sedulously guarded from all influences alien to 
his genius : 

He murmurs near the runningr brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a * noon-day grove i' 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 
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The outward shows of sky and earth* 
or hill and valley, he has viewed; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

Wordsworth has outlived many of his con- 
temporaries among the poets — as will be seen 
from some lines in the latter part of this selec- 
tion, in which he touches upon the fact with 
much solemnity of sorrow and reflection. One 
of his most thoughtful and earnest admirers has 
spoken no more than the truth, when saying— 
"Many will join in my prayer, that health and- 
strength of body and mind may be granted to 
him, to complete the noble works which he has 
still in store, so that men may learn more 
worthily to understand and appreciate what a 
glorious gift God bestows on a nation, when he 
gives them a poet."* 

HENRY REED. 
Philaddphia, December 1, 1841. 



'^Vlf 1/7^* * JiTLius Charles Hare: see dedication of 

'Guesses at Truth, by Two Brotkera.* 
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I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from 

within 
Were heard , sonorous cadences ! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
£(;en 9uch a shell the Universe ilself 
Is to the ear of Faith. 

' The Excx7Ssion :' Book Fourth. 
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My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my Ufe began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

1804. 
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Oft / had heard of Lucy Gray t 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
Site dwelt on a wide moor, 
^-The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet &ce of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

** To-night will be a stormy night— 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 
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LUCY aRAT. 

" That, father ! will I gladly do : 
'Tis sdarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock ha« just struck two, 
And yonder b the moon !" 

At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a fagot-band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time t 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb { 
But never reached the town. 
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The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 
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They wept— and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet :" 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Half breathless from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthom-hedga 
And by the long stone wall : 

And then an open field they crossed: 
The marks were still the same : 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 

-They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none ! 

*— Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind: 
And sings a solitary song 
That wbostles in the wind. 

1799. 
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WE ARE SEVEIS" 



A siKf LE child, 

That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels if s life in every limb, 
What should it know of death f 

I met a little cottage girl: 
She was eight "^ears old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 
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She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly dad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 
— ^Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?" 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said. 
And wondering looked at me. 
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** And who are they f I pray you, tell." 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the ehurch-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell 
And two are gone to sea, 
Vet ye arc seven ! — I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be." 

T\ien did the little maid reply, 
'* 3even boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

* * You run about, my little maid. 
Your hmbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the church-yard laid. 
Then ye are only five." 

** Their graves are green, -they may be seen," 
The little maid replied, 

"Twelve steps or more from my mother^s door, 
And they are side by side. 
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{. My stockings- there I often knit, 

^ My kerchief there I hem ; 

And there upon the ground I sit. 

And sing a song to them. 

And often after sun-set, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my Uttle porringer, 
And ^at my supper there. 

The first that died was sister Jane : 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 

So ui the church-yard she was laid ; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snoWf 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.*' 

" How many are you, then.V said I, 
" If they two are in Heaven ?" 
Quick was the little Maid's reply, 
'* O master ! we are seven.*' 
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THE FET-LAMB. 



L^ *' But they are dead ; tliose two are dead ! 

"j Their spirits are in Heaven !*' 

' Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid would haw her will, 
And said, ** Nay, we are seven !" 

1798. 
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The dew was falling fast, the stars began to 
blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, '* Drink, pretty crea- 
ture, drink !" 

And, looking o*er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb with a Maiden at 
its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine were near, the lamb was all 

alone. 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
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With one knee on the grass did the little 
Maiden kneel, 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its even- 
ing meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his 

supper took, 
Seemed to feast with head and ears ; and his tail 

with pleasure shook. 
"Drink, pretty creature, drink,*' she said in 

such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of 

beauty rare ! 
I watched them with delight,_they were a lovely 

pair. 
Now with her empty can the maiden turned 

away: 
But ere ten yards were gone her footstej^s did 

she stay. 

Right towards the lamb she looked ; and from 
a shady place 

I unobserved could see the workings of her 
face : 

If Nature to her tongue could measured num- 
bers bring, 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb that tittle Maid 
might srng : 
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** What ails thee, young One ? what f Why pull 

80 at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and 

board? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can 

be; 
Rett, little young One, rest; what is*t that aileth 

thee? 



"What is it thou wouldst seek? What is 

wanting to thy heart f 
Thy limbs are they not strong ? And beautiful 

thou art ; 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they 

have no peers ; 
And that green com all day is rustling in thy 

ears! 



" If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy 

woollen chain. 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst 

gain; 
For rain and mountain storms! the like thou 

needst not feai^— 
The rain and storms are things that scarcely can 

come here. 
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" Rest, little young One, rest ; thou hast forgot 

the day 
When my father found thee first in places far 

away; 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert 

owned by none. 
And thy mother from thy side for overmors wa* 

gone. 



" He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought 

thee home : 
A blessed day for thee ! then whither wouldst 

thou roam 7 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did 

thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops, no kinder could have 

been. 



" Thou knowGSt that twice a day I have brought 

thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever 

ran : 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet 

with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is 

and new. 
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K " Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as 

1 they are now. 

^ Then I'll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in 

the plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind 

is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be 
thy fold. 



" It will not, will not rest ! — Poor creature, can 

it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working 

so in thee ? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are 

dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither 

see nor hear. 



"Alas, the mountain tops that look so green 

and fair ! 
I've heard of fearful winds and darkness that 

come there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all 

play. 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their 

prey. 
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'rj " Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the 
; sky; ^ 

Night and day thoa art Bafe,^-our cottage is 

hard by. 
Why bleat so after me f Why pull so at thy 

chain? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thea 
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As homeward through the lane I went with lazT 

feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by 

line, 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it 

was mine. 



Again, and once again, did I repeat the song ; 
" Nay," said I, *' more than half to the damsel 

must belong, 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake 

with such a tone. 
That I almost received her heart into my own.' 

1800. 
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' These Tourists, Heaven preserve us ! needs 

must live 
A profitable lite : some glance along, 
Rapid and gay, as if the earth were air, 
And they were butterflies to wheel about 
Long as the summer lasted : some, as wise, 
Perched on the forehead of a jutting crag. 
Pencil in hand and book upon the knee, 
Will look and scribble, scribble on and look. 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbour's com. 
But, for that moping Son of Idleness, 
Why can he tarry yonder t — In our church-yard 
Is neither epitaph nor monument. 
Tombstone nor name — only the turf we tread 
And a few natural graves.*' 

To Jane, his wife, 
Thus spake the homely Priest of Ennerdale. 
It was a July evening ; and he sate 
Upon the long stone-seat beneath the eaves 
Qf his old cottage, — as it chanced, that day, 
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t. Employed in winter's work. Upon the stone 

7 Hia Wife sate near him, teasing matted wool, 
While, from the twin cards toothed with glitter- 
ing wire, 
He fed the spindle of his youngest child, 
Who, in the open air, with due accord 
Of busy hands and back and forward steps, 
Her large round wheel was turning. Towards 

the field 
In which the Parish Chapel stood alone, 
Girt round with a bare ring of mossy wall. 
While half an hour went by, the Priest had sent 
Many a long look of wonder : and at last. 
Risen from his seat, beside the snow-white 

ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man had piled 
He laid his implements with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked ; and, down the path 
That from his cottage to the church-yard led. 
He took his way, impatient to accost 
The Stranger, whom he still saw lingering 
there. 

'Twas one well known to him in former days, 
A Shepherd-lad ; — who ere his sixteenth year 
Had left that calling, tempted to entrust 
His expectations to the fickle winds 
And perilous waters, — with the mariners 
A fellow mariner, — and so had fared 
Through twenty seasons ; but he had been reared 
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Among the mountains, and be in bis beart 
Was balf a shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 
The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and tre«»8 :— and, when the regular 

wind 
Between the tropics filled the steady sail, 
And blew with the same breath through days 

and weeks, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 
Along the cloudless Main, he, in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze; 
And, while the broad green wave and sparkling 

foam 
Flashed round him images and hues that 

wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart, 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome. 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 
Saw mountains, — saw the forms of sheep that 

grazed 
On verdant hills — ^with dwellings among trees, 
And shepherds clad in the same co mtry grey 
Which he himself had worn.* 
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* This description of the Calenture is sketched 
from an imperfect recollection of an admirable one in 
prose, by Mr. Gilbert, author of The Hurricane. 
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And nc vr, at last, 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by traffic *mid the Indian Isles, 
To his paternal home he is returned. 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life he had lived there ; both for the sake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the love 
Which to an only brother he has borne 
In all his hardships, since that happy time 
When, whether it blew foul or fair, they two 
Were brother shepherds on their native hills. 
— They were the last of all their race: and 

now. 
When Leonard had approached his home, his 

heart 
Failed in him ; and, not venturing to inquire 
Tidings of one so long and dearly loved, 
He to the solitary church-yard turned ; 
That, as he knew in what particular spot 
His family were laid, he thence might leain 
If still his Brother lived, or to the file 
Another grave was added. — He had found 
Another grave,— near which a full half-hour 
He had remained ; but, as he gazed, there grew 
Such a confusion in his memory, * 
That he began to doubt ; and even to hope 
That he had seen this heap of turf before,— 
That it was not another grave ; but one 
Ho had forgotten. Ho had lost lus path, 
As up the vale, that afternoon he walked 
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Throngb fields which once bad been well known 

to him: 
And oh what joy this recollection now 
Sent to his heart ! He lifted up his eyes, 
And, looking round, imagined that he saw 
Strange alteration wrought on every side 
Among the woods and fields, and that the rocks, 
And everlasting hills themselves were changed. 

By this the Priest, who down the field bad 

come, 
Unseen by Leonard, at the cburch-3rard gate 
Stopped short,-^md thence, at leisure, lunb by 

limb. 
Perused him with a gay complacency. 
Ay, thought the Vicar, smiling to himself, 
'Tis one of those who needs must leave the path 
Of the world's business to go wild alone : 
His arms have a perpetual holiday ; 
The happy man will creep about the fields, 
Following his fencies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek, or solitary smiles 
Into his iace, until the setting sun 
Write fool upon his forehead. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed that over-arched the gate 
Of this rude church-yard, till the stars appeared 
The good Man might have communed with 

himself. 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave, 
Approached ; he recognised the Priest at once, 
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And, after greetings interchanged, and given 
By Leonard to the Vicar as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue ensued. 

LEONARD. 

You live, Sir, in these dales, a quiet life : 
Your years make up one peaceful family ; 
And who would grieve and fret, if, welcome 

come 
And welcome gone, they are so like each other, 
They cannot be remembered f Scarce a funeral 
Comes to this church-yard once in eighteen 

months ; 
And yet, some changes must take place among 

you: 
And you, who dwell here, even among these 

rocks, 
Can trace the finger of mortality. 
And see, that with our threescore years and ten 

We are not all that perish. 1 remember, 

(For many years ago I passed this road) 

There was a foot- way all along the fields 

By the brook-side — 'tis gone — and that dark 

cleft ! 
To me it does not seem to wear the &ce 
Which then it had. 

PRIEST. 

Nay, Sir, for aught I know, 
That chasm is much the same — 
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LEONARD. 

But, surely, yondei 






PRIEST. 

Ay, there, indeed, your memory is a friend 
That does not play you false.— On that tall pike 
(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two springs which bubbled side by 

side. 
As if they had been made that they might be 
Companions for each other : the huge crag 
Was rent with lightning — one hath disappeared ; 
The other, left behind, is flowing still.* 
For accidents and changes such as these. 
We want not store of them ; — a water-spout 
Will bring down half a mountain ; what a feast 
For folks that wander up and down Uke you. 
To see an acre's breadth of that wide clifl* 
One roaring cataract ! — a sharp May-storm 
Will come with loads of January snow, 
And in one night send twenty score of sheep 
To feed the ravens ; or a shepherd dies 
By some untoward death among the rocks : 
The ice breaks up and sweeps away a bridge— 
A wood is felled : — and then for our own homes ! 
A child is bom or christened, a field ploughed, 

* This actually took place upon Kidstow Pike at 
the head of Haweiwater. 
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i-^ A daughter sent to service , a web spun, 
7 The old house-clock is decked with a new face ; 

And hence, so far from wanting facts or dates 
To chronicle the time, we all have here 
A pair of diaries, — one serving, Sir, 
For the whole dale, and one for each iirc-side— 
Yours was a stranger's judgment: for histo- 
rians, 
Commend me to these valleys ! 



j 



LE017ARD. 

Yet your Church-yard 
Seems, if such freedom may be used with you. 
To say that you are heedless of the past : 
An orphan could not find his mother's grave : 
Hei;e's neither head nor foot-stone, plate of 

brass, 
Cross-bones nor skull, — ^type of our earthly 

state 
Nor emblem of our hopes : the dead man's 

home 
Is but a fellow to that pasture-field. 



PRIEST. 



Why, there. Sir, is a thought that's new to me ! 
The stone-cutters, 'tis true, might- beg their 

bread 
If every English church-yard were like ours; 
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Yet your conclusion wanders from the truth : 
We have no need of names and epitaphs ; 
We talk about the dead by our fire-sides. 
And then, for our immortal part I we want 
No symbols, Sir, to tell us that plain tale : 
The thought of death sits easy on the man 
Who has been bom and dies among the moun- 
tains. 



LEONARD. 

Your Dalesmen, then, do in each other*f 

thoughts 
Possess a kind of second life : no doubt 
You, Sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these graves f 

PRIEST. 

For eight-score winters past, 
With what I*ve witnessed, and with what I've 

heard, 
Perhaps I might ; and, on a winter-evening, 
If you were seated at my chimney's nook. 
By turning Ver these hillocks one by one. 
We two could travel. Sir, through a strange 

round; 
Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there's a grave— your foot is half upon it,*— 
It looks just like the rest ; and yet that man 
Died broken-hearted. 
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'Tis a common case. 
We'll take another : who is he that lies 
Beneath yon ridge, the last of those three gravesf 
It touches on that piece of native rock 
Left in the church-yard wall. 

FRIEST. 

That's Walter Ewbank. 
He had as white a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore. 
Through five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter's foreSithers o'erflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage^- 
You see it yonder ! — and those few green fields. 
They toiled and wrought, and still, firom sire to 

son. 
Each struggled, and each yielded as before 
A little — ^yet a little — and old Walter, 
They left to him the family heart, and land 
With other burthens than the crop it bore. 
Year after year the old man still kept up 
A cheerful mind,— «nd bufietted with bond, 
Interest, and mortgages : at last he sank, 
And went into his grave before his time. 
Poor Walter ! whether it was care that spurred 

him 
God only knows, but to the very last 
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He had the lightest foot in Ennerdale : 
His pace was never that of an old man : 
I almost see him tripping down the path 
With his two grandsons after him : — but you. 
Unless our Landlord be your host to-night, 
Have far to travel, — and on these rough paths 
Even in the longest day of midsummer— 

LEONARD. 

But those two Orphans ! 

PRIEST. 

Orphans ! — Such they were— 
Yet not while Waller lived : — ^for, though their 

parents 
Lay buried side by side as now they lie, 
The old man was a father to the boys, 
Two fathers in one father : and if tears, 
Shed when he talked of them where they were 

not. 
And hauntings from the infirmity of love. 
Are aught of what makes up a mother*s heart, 
This old man, in the day of his old age. 
Was half a mother to them. — ^If you weep, sir, 
To hear a stranger talking about strangers. 
Heaven bless you when you are among your 

kindred ! 
Ay— you may turn that way — it is a grave 
Which will bear looking at. 
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These boya — ^I hope "^ 

*<*hey ioved this good old Man !— 



PRIEST. 

They did — and truly \ 
But that was what we almost overlooked, 
They were such darlings of each other. Yes, 
Though from the cradle they had lived with 

Walter, 
The only kinsman near them, and though he 
Inclined to both by reason of bis age. 
With a more fond, familiar tenderness, 
They, notwithstanding, had much love to spare. 
And it all went into each other's hearts. 
Leonard, the elder by just eighteen months, 
Was two years taller : 'twas a joy to see. 
To hear, to meet them ! — ^From their house the 

school 
Is distant three short miles — and in the time 
Of storm and thaw, when every water-course 
And unbridged stream, such as you may have 

noticed 
Crossing our roads at every hundred steps, 
Was swoln into a noisy rivulet. 
Would Leonard then, when elder boys remained 
At home, go staggering through the slippery 

fords. 
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Bearing his Brother on his back. I have seen 

him, 
On windy days, in one of those stray brooks, 
Ay, more than once I have seen him, mid-leg 

deep. 
Their two books lying both on a dry stone, 
Upon the hither side : and once I said. 
As I remember, looking round these rocks 
And hills on which we all of us were born, 
That God who made the great book of the 

world 
Would bless such piety — 

LEONARD. 

It may be^ then^ 



PBIEST. 

Never did worthier lads break English bread; 
The very brightest Sunday Autumn saw 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Could never keep those boys away from church, 
Or tempt them to an hour of sabbath breach. 
Leonard and James ! I warrant, every comer 
Among these rocks, and every hollow place 
That venturous foot could reach, to one or both 
Was known as well as to the flowers that grow 

there. 
Like roe-bucks they went bounding o*er the 

hills; 
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They played like two young ravens on tlie 

crags: 
Then they could write, ay and speak too, as well 
As many of their betters — and for Leonard ! 
The very night before he went away, 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I'd wager house and field 
That, if he is alive, he has it yet. 



^ 



LEONARD. 



It seems, these Brothers have not lived to be 
A comfort to each other— 

PRIEST. 

That they might 
Live to such end, is what both old and young 
In this our valley all of us have wished. 
And what, for my part, I have often prayed : 
But Leonard— 

LEONARD. 

Then James still is left among you I 

PRIEST. 

'Tis of the elder brother I am speaking : 
They had an uncle ; — ^he was at that time 
A tlmving man, and trafficked on the seas : 
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And, but for that same uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had never l^andled rope or shroud : 
For the boy loved the life which we lead here , 
And though of unripe years, a stripling only. 
His soul was knit to this his native soil. 
But, as I said, old Walter was too weak 
To strive with such a torrent; when he died. 
The estate and house were sold ; and all their 

sheep, 
A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know, 
Haid clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand 

years :— 
Well — all was gone, and they were destitute. 
And Leonard, chiefly for his Brother's sake, 
Resolved to try his fortune on the seas. 
Twelve years are past since we had tidings from 

him. 
If there were one among us who had heard 
That Leonard Bwbank was come home again. 
From the great Gavel,* down by Leeza's Banks, 
And down the Enna, far as Egremont, 
The day would be a joyous festival ; 
And those two bells of ours, which there you 

see — 
Hanging in the open sdr^-but, O good, Sir ! 



>, 



* The Great Gavel is one of the highest of the 
Cumberland mountains. 

The Leeza is a river which flows into the Lake of 
Enaerdale. 
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K This is sad talk— they'll never sound for him— 
^ Living or dead. — When kst we heard of him, 
He was in slavery among the Moors 
Upon the Barbary Coast. — ^"Twas not a little 
That would bring down his spirit ; and no doubt, 
Before it ended in his death, the Youth 
Was sadly crossed — Poor Leonard ! when we 

parted, 
He took me by the hand, and said to me. 
If e*er he should grow rich he would return, 
To live in peace upon his father land, 
And lay his bones among us. 

LEONARD. 

If that day 
Should come, 'twould needs be a glad day for 

him ; 
He would himself, no doubt, be happy then 
As any that should meet him— 



FRIEST. 



LEOITARI). 



Happy! Sh 



You said his kindred all were in their graves, 
And that he had one Brother- 



PR iest. 



That is bu 
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K A fellow tale of sorrow. From his youth 

7 James, though not sickly, yet was delicate ; 

And Leonard being always by his side 
Had done so many offices about him. 
That, though he was not of a timid nature, 
Yet still the spirit of a mountain bqy 
In him was somewhat checked ; and, when his 

Brother 
Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 
The little colour that he had was soon 
Stolen from his cheek ; he drooped, and pined, 

and pined— 
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LEONARD. 

But these are all the graves of full-grown men ' 
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PRIEST. 



Ay, Sir, that passed away : we took him to us ; 
He was the child of all the dale — ^he Uved 
Three months wi.h one, and six months with 

another ; 
And wanted neithe? food, nor clothes, nor love : 
And many, many happy days were his. 
But, whether blithe or sad, 'tis my belief 
His absent Brother still was at his heart. 
And, when he dwelt beneath our roof, we found 
(A practice till this time unknown to him) 
That often, rising from his bed at night. 
He in his sleep would walk about, and sleeping 
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£. He sought hid brother Leonard. — You are 

•^ moyed! 

Forgive me, Sir : before I spoke to yoa, 

I judged you most unkindly. 
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LEONA&D. 



How did he die at last f 



But this Youth, 



FRIXST. 

One sweet May morning. 
Ox will be twelve years since when Spring re- 
turns) 
He had gone forth among the new-dropped 

lambs, 
With two or three comp^i^ps, whom their 

course •■ ? 

Of occupation led from hei^l'lo height 
Under a cloudless sun — lilTlakf:!^ Jength, 
Through weariness, or, ha^l^,' tcyindulge 
The humour of the moment, la^ed behind. 
You see yon precipice ;— it'wearfi the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is one particular rock 
That rises like a column from the yale» 
Whence by our shepherds it is called Thi 

PiLLAB. 

Upon its aery summit crowned with heath, 
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The loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrades. 
Lay stretched at ease ; but, passing by the place 
On their return, they found that he was gone. 
No ill was feared ; till one of them by chance 
Entering, when evening was far spent, the house 
Which at that time-was James's home, therci 

learned 
That nobody had seen him all that day : 
The morning came, and still he was unheard of: 
The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
Some hastened; some ran to the Lake: ere 

noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third day 

after 
I buried him, poor Youth, and there he lies ! 



\ - 



LEONABD. 



And that then is his grave ! — ^Before his death 
You say that he saw many happy years ? 



7KIE8T. 



Ay that he did— 



LEOITAKD. 

And all went well with him f - 
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FBIEST. 

If he had one, the youth had tweuty homos. 

LEONARD. 

And you believe, then, that his mind was 
easy? — 

FRIEST. 

Ves, long before he died, he found that time 

Is a true friend to sorrow ; and unless 

His thoughts were turned to Leonard's luckless 

fortune. 
He talked about him with a cheerful love. 

LEONARD. 

He could not come to an unhallowed end ! 



> 



FRISST. 

Nay, God forbid !— You recollect I mentioned 
A habit which disquietude and grief 
Had brought upon him ; and we all conjectured 
That, as the day was warm, he had lain down 
On the soft heath— -and waiting for his com- 
rades. 
He there had fallen asleep ; that in his sleep 
He to the margin of the precipice 

4 
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Had walked, and from the summit had fallen 

headlong. 
And so, no doubt, he perished. When the 

Youth 
Fell, in his hand he must have grasp*d, we 

think, 
His shepherd's stafi*; for on that pillar of the 

rock 
It had been caught midway ; and there for years 
It hung— and mouldered there. 

The Priest here ended— 
The Stranger would have thanked him, but he 

felt 
A gushiug from his heart, that took away 
The power of speech. Both left the spot in 

silence ; 
And Leonard, when they reached the church- 
yard gate. 
As the Priest lifted up the latch turned round,- 
And, looking at the grave, he said, *' My Bro- 

ther!" 
The Vicar did not hear the words : and now, 
He pointed towards his dwelling place, entreating 
That Leonard would partake his homely fare : 
The other thanked him with an earnest voice ; 
But added, that, the evening being calm. 
He would pursue his journey. So they parted. 
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It was not long ere Leonard reached a grove 
That overhung the road: he there stopped short, 
And, sitting down beneath the trees, reviewed 
All that the priest had said : — ^his early years 
Were with him : his long absence, cherished 

hopes, 
And thoughts which had been his an hour before. 
All pressed on him with such a weight, that now, 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 
A place in which he could not bear to live : ' 
So he relinquished all his purposes. 
He travelled back to Egremont : and thence, 
That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 
Reminding him of what had passed between 

them; 
And adding, with a hope to be forgiven, 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. 
This done, he went on shipboard, and is now, 
A Seaman, a grey-headed Mariner. 

1600 
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Bam. dwelt among the untroddeii yvtky 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to love : 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
^Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me ! 

1799. 
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THE CHILDLESS FATHER- 

♦ 

'* Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away . 
Not a soul in the village this morning will 
stay ; 

The hare has just started from Hamilton's 

grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the 

hounds.'* 

*-0f coats and of jackets grey, scarlet, and 

green, 
On the slopes of the pastures all colours were 

seen; 
With their comely hlue aprons, and caps white 

as snow. 
The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 

Fresh sprigs of green hoz-wood, not six months 

before. 
Filled the funeral basin* at Timothy's door ; 

* In several parts of the North of England when a 
funeral takes place, a basin full of Sprigs of Boz' 
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A coffin through Timothy's threshold had past ; 
One Child did it bear, and that Child was his 
last. 

Now fast up the dell came the noise and the 

fray. 
The horse and the horn, and the hark ! hark 

away ! 
Old Timothy took up his stafi", and he shut 
With a leisurely motion the door of his hut. 



^ Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 
** The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead.** 
But of this in my ears not a word did he speak. 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his 
cheek. 

1800. 

wood in placed at the door of the house from which 
the coffin is talcen up, and each person who attends 
the funeral ordinarily takes a Sprig of this Box- 
wood, and throws it into the grave of the deceased. 
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A FASTOBAL FOEM. 



If from :he public way you turn your sieps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle ; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage ! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation can be seen ; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and 

kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 
It is in truth an utter solitude ; 
Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by. 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones ! 
And to that simple object appertains 
A story, unenriched with strange events, 
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Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 

Of those domestic talcs that spake to me 

Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved ;— not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt the power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects led me on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and think 

(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 

Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 

And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 

Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 

Will be my second self when I am gone. 

Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his 

name ; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength : his mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 
And in his shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
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Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes, 
When others heeded not. He heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
** The winds are now devising work for me !" 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains : he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him and left him on the heights. 
So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 
And grossly that man errs who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and 

rocks, 
Were things indifferent to the Shepherd's 

thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had 

breathed 
The common air; hills, which 



with vigorous 



step 



He had so often climbed ; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear ; 
Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals whom he had saved. 
Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts, 
The certainty of honourable gain ; 
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Those fields, those hills — what could they less I 

had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of a stirring life. 
Whose heart was in her house : two wheels she 

had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool, 
That small for flax ; and if one wheel had rest, 
It was because the other was at work. 
The Pair had but one inmate in their house, 
An only Child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o*er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — ^in shepherd's 

phrase, 
With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 
With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a 

storm, 
The one of an inestimable worth. 
Made all their household. I may truly say, 
That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone. 
And from their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, even 

then, 
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Their labour did not cease ; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there. 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed 

milk, 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes. 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when 

the meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-side ; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife^s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chinmey's 
edge. 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light ' 

Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp.4 
An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it bum — and late. 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours. 
Which, going by from year to year, had found, 
And left the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 
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And noi^',when Luke had reached his eighteenth 

year, 
There by the light of this old lamp they sate. 
Father and Son, while far into the night 
The House vsife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This Ught was famous in its neighbourhood, 
And was a public symbol of the hfc 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 
Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north and 

south, 
High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 
And westward to the village near the lake ; 
And from this constant light, so regular 
And so far seen, the House itself, by all 
Who dwelt within the limits of the vale. 
Both old and young, was named The Evening 

Stab. 

Thus living on through such a length of 

years, 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; but to Michael's 

heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood ol 

all— 
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Than that a child, more than all other gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 

thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him. 
His heart and his heart's joy ! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness ; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman's gentle hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy's attire, did Michael love, 
'Albeit of a stern unbending mind. 
To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd's stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before hun stretched. 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of shade 
Chosen for the Shearer's covert from the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The CLippiNa Tree,* a name which yet it 
bears. 



* Clipping is the word used in tlie North of Eng^ 
land for shearing. 
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There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and bHthe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the 
shears. 



And when by Heaven's good grace the Boy 

grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old ; 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd's staff, 
And gave it to the Boy : wherewith equipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 
And, to his office prematurely called. 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
Something between a hinderance and a help ; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his Father hire of praise ; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, or 

voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform 
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But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could 

stand 
Against the mountain blasts ; and to the heights, 
Not iiaring toil, nor length of weary ways. 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there 

came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And that the old Man's heart seemed born 

again? 

Thus in his Father's sight the Boy grew up : 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth 

year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael's ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time , 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had' been bound 
In surety for his brother's son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means ; 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him ; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
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half his substance. This unlooked-for 

claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had armed himself with strength 
To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 
The Shepherd's sole resource to sell at once 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. *' Isabel," said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
" I have been toiling more than seventy years 
And in the open sunshine of God's love 
Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger's hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot ; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I ; 
And I have lived to be a fool at last 
To my own family. An evil man i 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us ; and if he were not false. 
There are ten thousand to whom loss Hke this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him ; — ^but 
*Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies, and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel ; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free ^ 
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H^ shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou know'st, 
Another kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 
Thriving 'a trade— and Luke to him shall go, 
And with his kinsman's help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. If here he stay. 
What can be done ? Where every one is poor, 
W)iat can be gained ?*' 

At this the old man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There's Richard Bateman, thought she to her- 
self, 
He was a parish-boy — at the church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 
And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours 

bought 
A basket, which they filled with pedlar's wares; 
And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there. 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas : where he grew wondrous richj 
And left estates and monies to the poor. 
And, at his birth-place, built a chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
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Passed quickly through the mmd of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old Man was 

glad, 
And thus resumed: — "Well, Isabel! this 

scheme. 
These two days, has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
— We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger ; — ^but this hope is a good hope. 
—Make ready Luke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night : 
— If he could go, the Boy should go to-night." 

Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went 

forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five 

days 
Was restless mom and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work : for, when she lay 
By Michaers side, she through the two last 

nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : ^ 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at 

noon 
She said to Luke, whilerthey two by themselves 
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Were sitting at the door, ** Thou must not go : 
We have no other Child but thee to lose, 
None to remember — do not go away, 
For if thou leave thy Father he will die." 
The Youth made answer with a jocund voice ; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears. 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work ; 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring ; at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy ; 
To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over ; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbours round ; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old Man said, 
** He shall depart to-morrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of 

things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go. 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease 
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Near the ttimultuous brook of Green-head 

Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a sheep-fold ; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlci's edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked ; 
And soon as they had reached the place he 

stopped, 
And thus the old Man spake to him:— 7** My 

Son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me : with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth. 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 
' I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories; 'twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should touch 

On things thou canst not know of. After thou 

First cam'st into the world — as oft befalls 
To new-bom infants — thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father's 

tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter eounds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fire-side 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune ; 
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[•^ While thou, a feeding habe, didst in thy joy 
") Sing at thy Mother's breast. Month followed 

month, 
And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains ; else I think that thou ' 
Hadst been brought up upon thy Father's knees. 
But we were playmates, Luke: among these 

hills, 
As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know." 
Luke had a manly heart ; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his 

hand. 
And said, " Nay, do not take it so — ^I see 
That these are things of which I need not speak. 
—Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father : and hereitt 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at oSiers* hands ; for, though now old 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together : here they lived, 
As all their Forefathers had done ; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not 

loth 
To give their bodies to the femily mould. 
I wished that thou shouldst live the life they 

Uved: 
But, 'tis a long time to look back, my Son, 
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And see 'so little gain from threescore years. 
These fields were burthened when they came to 

me ; 
Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 
I toiled and toiled ; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was 

free. 
—It looks as if it never could endure 
Another master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou shouldst go." 

At this the old Man paused ; 
Then, pointing to the stones, near which they 

stood. 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 
*' This was a work for us ; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ; — ^we both may Uve 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
I still am strong and hale ;•— do thou thy part ; 
I will do mine.— I will begin again 
With many tasks that were resigned to thee : 
Up to the heights, and in among the storms. 
Will I without thee^o again, and do^ 
All works which I was wont to do alDne, 
Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee, 

Boy! 
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L^ Thy heart these two weeks has been beating 

7 fast 

With many hopes ; it should be so — yes— yes — 
I knew that thou couldst never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke : thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love : when thou art gone, 
What will be left to us !— But, I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the comer-stone, 
As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 
And of this moment ; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee : amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
Mayst bear in mind the hfe thy Fathers Uved, 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee 

well — 
When thou return* st, thou in this place wilt see 
A work which is not here : a covenant 
'Twill be between us ; but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last. 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave.'* 

The Shepherd ended here : and Luke stooped 

down. 
And, as his father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheep-fold. At the sight 
The old Man's grief broke from him ; to his 

heart 
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He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept ; 
And to the house together they returned. 
—Hushed was that House in peace, or seeming 

peace, 
Ere the night fell : — with morrow's dawn the 

Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The puhUc way, he put on a bold face ; 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their dooi^. 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell 

prayers, 
That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing ; and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news. 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were 

throughout 
** The prettiest letters. th&t were ever seen.'' 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on : and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Luke 

began 
To slacken in his duty ; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses : ignominy and shame 
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Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a tiding-place beyond the seas. 



There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart : 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which 
His flock had need. 'Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old Man-^and 'tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes was he 

seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven years, from time to 

time. 
He at the building of this sheep-fold wrought, 
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And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, dr Uttle more, did Isabel 
Survive her Husband : at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a stranger's hand. 
The Cottage which was named the Evening 

Star 
Is gone— ihe ploughshare has been through the 

ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been 

wrought 
In all the neighbourhood :^-yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door ; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheep-fold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Green-head 

GhyU. 

1800. 
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MARGARET; 

OB, 

THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 

AN EXTRACT 
PKOM THE F1B8T BOOK OF 

THE EXCURSION. 



'TwAS summer, and the sun had mounted high : 
Southward the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam; but all the northern 

doSi^s, 
In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o'er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds ; shadows that Uy in 

spots ^ 

DetermlYied and unmoved, with steady beams 
Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; 
Pleasant to him who on the soft cool m6ss 
£S[t'ends his careless limbs along the front 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts 
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1-^ A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 

T Where the wren warbles, while the dreaming 

^ man, 

Half conscious of the soothing melody. 
With side-long eye looks out upon the scene, 
By power of that impending covert thrown 
To finer distance. Other lot was mine ; 
Yet with good Jbope that soon I should obtain 
As grateful resting-place, and hveUer joy. 
Across a bare wide Common I was toiling " 
With languid steps that by the slippery ground 
Were baffled ;• nor could my weak arm disperse 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open level stood a grove, 
The wished-for port to which my course 'was 

bound. 
Thither I came, and there amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Appeared a roofless Hut ; four naked walls 
That stared upon each other ! — I looked round, 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sought ; a Man of reverend age, 
fiut stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Him had I marked the day before — alone 
And stationed in the pubhc way, with face 
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Ttiraed toward the sun then setting, while that 

staff 
Afforded to the figure of the man 
Detained for contemplation or repose, 
Graceful support ; hiB countenance meanwhile 
Was hidden from my view, and he remained 
Unrecognised ; but, stricken by the sight, 
With slackened footsteps I advanced, and soon 
A glad congratulation we exchanged 
At such unthought-of meeting. — For the night 
We parted, nothing willingly ; and now 
He by appointment waited for me here, 
Beneath the shelter of these clustering elms. 



Plain his garb ; 
Such as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without 

remark. 
Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek 
Into a narrower circle of deep red. 
But had not tamed his eye ; that, under brows 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it brought 
From years of youth ; which, like a Being made 
Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to come, 
Human, or such as lie beyond the grave. 
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So was He framed ; and sjich his course of life 
Who now, with no appendage but a stalT, 
The prized memorial of relinquisbtd toils, 
Upon that cottage bench reposed his limbs, 
Screened from the sun^ Supine the Wanderer 

lay, 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut. 
The shadows of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face. He had not heard the sound 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand, some minu4!^' space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops^ as if the brim 
^d newly scooped a running stream. He rose, 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, '* *Tis," said I, " a burning day: 
My hps ai^ parched with thii^t, but you, it 

seems. 
Have somewhere found relief.** He, i^t the 

word. 
Pointing towards a sweet-brier, bade me climb 
The fence where that aspiring shrub looked out 
Upon the pubhc way. It waa a plot 
Of garden ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they 

passed. 
The gdoseberry trees that shot in long lank 

slips, 
Or ctBrants, hanging from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings, had tempted to overleap 
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e. The broken wall. I looked around, and there, 

*j Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Jomed in a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
My thirst I slaked, and from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 
Where sate the old Man on the pottage bench ; 
And, while, beside him, with uncovered head, 
I yet was standing, freely to respire. 
And cool my temples in the fanning air. 
Thus did he speak. ** I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see: we die, my 

Friend, 
Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 
—The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 
Of human passion. Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth. 
That steal upon the meditative mind. 
And grow with thought. Reside yon spring I 

stood. 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
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Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 
To human comfort. Stooping down to drink. 
Upon the slimy foot- stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years, and subject only 
To the soft handling of the elements : 
There let it lie — ^how fooUsh are such thoughts ! 
Forgive them ;— never — never did my steps 
Approach this door but she who dwelt within 
A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 
As my own child. Oh, Sir ! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 
Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
From that forsaken spring : and no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead, 
The light extinguished of her lonely hut. 
The hut itself abandoned to decay. 
And she forgotten in the quiet grave ! 

"I speak," continued he, "of One whose 
stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a Woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love ; 
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Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of h«r own thoughts : by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A Being, who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart : 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 
That he was often seated at his loom, 
In summer, ere the mower was abroad 
Among the dewy grass, — in early spring, 
Ere the last star had vanished. — They who 

passed 
At evening, from behind the garden fence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 
After his daily work, until the Ught 
Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 
In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 
In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 
Was their best hope, next to the God in 

Heaven. 



" Not twenty years ago, but you I think 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons, when the fields were 

left 
With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war ; 
This happy Land was stricken to the heart ! 
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A Wanderer llien among ihe collages 
I, wiih my freight of winler raiment, saw 
The batdahipa of ibat BesBon ; many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the paUi did many cease to be. 
And their place knew tbem not. Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerouB BflLf-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through these cnlamitous 

years 
With cheerful hope, nnlil the second autumn, 
When her life's Helpmate on a sick-bed lay, 
Smitten with perilous feier. In disease 
He lingered long ; and when his strength le- 

He found the little he bad stored, to meat 
The houi of accident or crippling age, 
Was ell consumed. A second infant now 
Was added to the troubles of a time 
Laden, for them and aU of their degree, 
With care and sorrow ; eboala of aniaans 
From ill-requited labour turned adrift 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children — happier far 
Could they have hved as do the little birds 
That pick along the hedge-rows, or the kite 
That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks ! 
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Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace, 
This lonely cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved ancouth figures on the heads of sticks — 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty. 
He mingled, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not ; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he drooped. 
And he would leave his work — and to the town 
Would turn, without an errand, his slack steps ; 
Or wander here and there among the ^elds. 
One while he would speak Ughtly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And *twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ' Every smile,' 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.' " 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms. 
He said, '* 'Tis now the hour of deepest noon. 
At this still season of repose and peace, 
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This hour when all things which are not at re^ 

Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 

Is filUng all the air with melody ; 

Why should a tear be in an old Man's eye ? 

Why^ should we thus, with an untoward mind. 

And in the weakness of humanity, 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts away, 

To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears. 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 

The calm of nature with our restless thoughts ?*' 



He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone : 
But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 
That for a Uttle time it stole away 
All recollection, and that simple tale 
Passed fi^m my mind hke a forgotten sound. 
A while on trivial things we held discourse, 
To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 
I thought of that poor Woman as of one 
Whom I had known and loved. He had re 

hearsed 
Her homely tale with such famiUar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 
So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seemed present ; and, attention now relaxed, 
A heart-felt dullness crept along my veins. 
I rose ; and, having left the breezy shade. 
Stood drinking comfort from the warmer sun, 
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That had not cheered me long — ere, looking 

round 
Upon that tranquil ruin, I returned, 
And begged of the old Man that, for my sake, 
He would resume his story. — 

He replied, 
*' It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whos^ hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to chaw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good. 
But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be 

found, 
A power to virtue friendly; were*t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
An idle dreamer ! 'Tis a common tale, 
An ordinary sorrow of man's Ufe, 
A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form. — But without further bidding 
I will proceed. 

" While thus it fared with them. 
To whom this cottage, till those hapless years, 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chance 
To travel in a country far remote ; 
And when these lofty elms once more appeared, 
What pleasant expectations lured me on 
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O'er ihe flal Common ! — Whh quick Mep 1 

reached 
The ihreBhold, lifted with light hand ihe iHtali ; 
Bat, when I entered, Margaret looked al me 
A little while ; then turned her head away 
SpeeehlesB, — and, ailiing down upon a chair, 
Wept bitterly. 1 wiai not what to do, 
Nor how to apeak to her. Poor Wretch 1 at 
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Unutterably heipleBa, and a. look 

That seemod to cling upon me, she enquired 

If 1 had Been her husband. As she spake. 

A strange aurpriae and fear came to my heart. 

Nor had I poHOr lo Btiswer ere she told 

That he had diaappeared— not iwo monthi 

gone. 
He left his house: two wretched days had paal, 
And on the third, as wiatfully ahe raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 
Within her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if pieced 
To meet her w^aking eyes. This tremblingly 
She opened — found no writing, but behold 
Pieces of money carefully enclosed , 
Silver and gold. * I shuddered at the sighl.* 
Said Margaret, ' for I knew it was his hand 
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That must have placed it theCB ; and ere that 

day 
Was ended, that long annous day, I learned 
From one who by my husband had been sent 
With the sad news, xhsx he had joined a troop 
Of soldiers, going to a distant land. 
—He left me thus — ^he could not gather heart 
To take a farewell of me ; for he feared 
That I should follow with my babes, and sink 
Beneath the misery of that wandering life.* 

" This tale did Margaret tell with many tears : 
And, when she ended, I had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her t>wn mouth as 

served 
To cheer us both. But long we had not talked 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, , 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
We parted. — 'Twas the time of early spring ; 
I left her busy with her garden tools ; 
And well remember, o'er that fence she look'd, 
And, while I paced along the foot- way path. 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 
With tender cheerfulness ; and with a voice 
That seemed the very sound df happy thoughts 

** I roved o'er many a hill and many a dale, 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold. 
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Through many a wood, and many an open 

ground, 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befal ; 
My best companions now the driving winds. 
And now the ' trotting brooks* and whispering 

trees, 
And now the music of my own sad steps, 
With many a short-lived thought that passed 

between, 
And disappeared. 

" I journeyed back this way, 
When, in the warmth of midsummer, the wheat 
Was yellow ; and the soft and bladed grass. 
Springing afresh, had o*er the hay-field spread 
Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 
I found that she was absent. In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I waited her return. 
Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, — only, it seemed. 
The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch. 
Hung down in heavier tufts: and that bright 

weed. 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profiisely grew, 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside. 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and thrift 
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Had broken their trim lines, and straggled o'er 
The paths they used to deck : carnations, once 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting support. 
The cumbrous bind- weed, with its wreaths and 

bells. 
Had twined about her two small rows of peas,' 
And dragged them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
Was wasted. — Back I turned my restless steps ; 
A stranger passed; and, guessing whom I 

sought. 
He said that she was used to ramble far." — 
The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 
I sate with sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 
Then, Hke a blast that dies away sclf-stilled, 
The voice was silent. From the bench I rose ; 
But neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. 
The spot, though fair, was very desolate — 
The longer I remained more desolate : 
And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The corner stones, on either side the porch, 
With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o'er 
With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep. 
That fed upon the Common, thither came 
Famiharly ; and found a couching-place 
Ecen at her threshold. Deeper shadows feU 
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From these tall elms ; — the cottage-clock struck 

eight ;— 
I turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her face was pale and thin — her figure, too, 
Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she 

said, 
* It grieves me you have waited here so long, 
But, in good truth, I*ve wandered much of late, 
And, sometimes — to my shame I speak — ^have 

need • 

Of my best prayers to bring me back again.* 
While on the board she spread our evening 

meal, 
She told me — interrupting not the work 
Which gave employment to her listless hands— 
That she had parted with her elder child ; 
To a kind master on a distant farm 
Now happily apprenticed. — ' I perceive 
You look at me, and you have cause ; to-day 
I have been travelUng far ; and many days 
About the fields I wander, knowing this 
Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 
And so I waste my time : for I am changed ; 
And to myself,' said she, * have done much 

wrong 
And to this helpless infant. I have slept 
Weeping, and weeping have I waked ; my tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 
^s others are ; and I could never die. 
But I am now in mind and in my heart 
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More easy ;> and I hbpe,' said she, * that God 
Will give me patience to endure the things 
Which I behold at hopie.' 

It would have grieved 
Tour very soul to see her. Sir, I feel 
The story Unger in my heart ; I fear 
'Tis long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 
To that poor Woman : — so familiarly 
Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 
And presence ; and so deeply do I feel 
Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my waUu 
A momentary trance cormes over me; 
And to myself I seem to muse on One 
By sorrow laid asleep ; — or borne away, 
A hum£th being destined to awake 
To human life, or something very near 
To human life, when he shall come again 
For whom she suffered. Yes, it would have 

grieved 
Your very soul to see her : evermore 
Her eyeUds drooped, her eyes were downward 

cast; 
And, when she at her table gave me food. 
She did not look a;t m^. Her voice was loWi 
Her body was subdued. In every act 
Pertaining to her house-affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 
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But yet no molion of ibe bieiBt vma seen, 
No heaving of the heart. White by the fire 
We snle laeether, sighB came on my ear, 
I knew not haw, and baidly whence they came 
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Ere on its sunny bank the [ 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I found her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidinge of her husband ; if he lived, 
She knew not that be bvcd ; if he were dead. 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the 

In person and appearance ; but her house 
Beepake a sleepy hand of negligence ; 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfonlesa, and her small lot of books, 
Which, in the collage window, heretofore 
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Had been piled up against the comer panes 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
Lay scattered here and there, open or shut, 
As they had chanced to fall. Her infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
• And sighed among its playthings. Once again 
I turned towards the garden gate, and saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her : weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass : 
No ridges there appeared of clear black mold. 
No winter greenness ; of her herbs and flowers. 
It seemed the better part were gnawed away 
Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw. 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of & young apple-tree, lay at its root. 
The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
— Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms, 
And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
She said, *■ I fear it will be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.' Towards the house 
Together we returned ; and she enquired 
If I had any hope : — but tor her babe 
And for her little orphan boy, she said. 
She had no wish to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 
Still in its place ; his Sunday garments hung 
Upon the self-same nail ; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. 
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And when, 
In bleak December, I retraced this way, 
She told m^that her little ^be was dead. 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
From her maternal care, had taken up 
The employment common through these wilds, 

and gained, 
By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself; 
And for t^is end had hired a neighbour's boy 
To give her needful help. That very time 
Most wiUingly she put her work aside. 
And walked with me along the miry road. 
Heedless how far ; and in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear her, begged 
That, wheresoe'er I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted then— 
Our final parting ; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I returned 
Into this tract again. 

Nine tedious years ; 
From their first separation, nine long years, 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 
A Wife and Widow. Needs must it have been 
A sore heart-wasting ' I have heard, my Friend, 
That ii;i yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant sabbath day ; 
And, if a dog passed by, she still would quit 
Th& shade, and look abroad. On this old bench 
For hours she sate ; and evermore her eye 
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Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You see that 

path, 
Now feint,-^the grass has crept o*er its grey 

line; 
There, to and fro, she paced through many a 

day 
Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinning the long drawn 

thread 
With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 
A man whose garments showed the soldier's 

red. 
Or crippled mendicant in sailor's garb, 
The little child who sate to turn the wheel 
Ceased from his task ; and she with faltering 

voice 
Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 
Whose presence gave no comfort, were gone by, 
Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate, 
That bars the traveller's road, she often stood, 
And when a stranger horseman came, the latch 
Would lift, and in his face look wistfully : 
Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 
Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 
The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor hut 
Sank to decay : for he was gone, whose hand. 
At the first nipping of October frost, 
Closed up each clunk, and with fresh bands of 

straw 
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Chequered the green-grown thatch. And so 

she lived 
Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 
Until her house hy frost, and thaw, and rain, 
Was sapped ; and while she slept, the nightly 

damps 
Did chill her hreast ; and in the stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 
Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot, nor would fot 

worlds 
Have parted hence ; and still that length of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope en- 
deared. 
Fast rooted at her heart : and here, my Friend,— 
In sickness she remained ; and here she died ; 
Last human tenant of these ruined walls.'' 

The old Man ceased: he saw that I was 

moved ; 
From that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 
I stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall. 
Reviewed that Woman's sufferings ; and it 

seemed 
To comfort me while with a brother's love 
I blessed her in the impotence of grief. 
Then towards the cottage I returned ; ana traced 
Fondly, though with an interest more mild. 
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That secret spirit of humanity 

Which, mid the calm obUvious tendencies 

Of nature, mid her plants, and weeds, and 

flowers, 
And silent overgro wings, still survived. 
The old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
*' My Friend ! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 
Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well remember that those very plumes. 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that 

wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er, 
As once I passed, into my heart conveyed 
So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and stUl, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of Being leave behind. 
Appeared an idle dream, that could not Uve 
Where meditation was. I turned away. 
And walked along my road in happiness." 

He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees, 
We sate on that low Bench : and now we felt, 
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Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush sang loud» and other melodies, 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The old Man rose, and with a sprightly mien 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff: 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had reached 
A village inn, — our evening resting-place. 

1814. 
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<• Bet* dirine skill taught me this. 
That from every thing I saw 
I could some instruction dU&w, 
And raise pleasure to the height 
Through the meanest object's sight. 
By the murmur of a spring. 
Or the least bough's rustelUng ; 
By a Daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree ; 
She could more inflise in me 
Than all Nature's beauties cam 
In some other wiser man." 

O. WiTHEm. 



Iv youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make,—- 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And Nature's love of thee partake, 

Her much-loved Daisy ! 

* His muse. 
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Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs ; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 

That she may sun thee ; 
Whole Summer fields are thine by right ; 
And Autumn, melancholy Wight ! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 
Thou greet* St the traveller in the lane ; 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted, 
Nor grieved if thou be set at nought : 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, Uke a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 

Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 

Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 

Her head impearling ; 
Thou liv'st with less ambitious aim. 
Vet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Phou art indeed by many a claim 

The Poet*s darling. 

If to a rock from rains he fly. 
Or, some bright day of April sky, 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 
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And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met. 

To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy, genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 

Nor whither going. 

Child of the Year ! that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course, — when day's begun 
As ready to salute the sun 

As lark or leveret. 
Thy long-lost praise* thou shalt regain ; 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time ; — thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favourite. 

1802. 

* See, in Chaucer and the elder Poets, the honours 
formerly paid to this flower. 
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AMnfTO the dwellings framed by birds 
h-i field or forest with nice care, 

Is none that with the little Wren's 
In snugness may compare. 

No dcior the tenement requires, 
And seldom needs a laboured roof » 

Yet is it to the fiercest sun 
Impervious, and storm-proof. 

So warm, so beautiful withal, 
In perfect fitness for its aim. 

That to the Kind by special grace 
Their instinct surely came. 

And when for their abodes they seek 

An opportune recess. 
The Hormit has no finer eye 

Fat Auaaowy quietness. 
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These find, *mid ivied abbey walls, 
A canopy in some still nook ; 

Others are pent-housed by a brae 
That overhangs a brook. 

There to the brooding bird her mate 
Warbles by fits his low clear song ; 

And by the busy streamlet both 
Are sung to all day long. 

Or in sequestered lanes they build, 
Where, till the flitting bird's return, 

Her eggs within the nest repose, 
Xiike relics in an urn. 

But still, where general choice is good. 
There is a better and a best ; 

And, among fairest objects, some 
Are fairer than the rest ; 

This, one of those small builders proved 
In a green covert, where, from out 

The forehead of a pollard oak. 
The leafy antlers sprout ; 

For She who planned the mossy lodge 
Mistrusting her evasive skill. 

Had to a Primrose looked for aid 
Her wishes to fulfiL 
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HigKon the trunk's projecting brow, 
And fixed an infant's span above 

The budding flowers, peeped forth the nest, 
The prettiest of the grove ! 

The treasure proudly did I show 
To some whose minds without disdain 

Can turn to little things ; but once 
Looked up for it in vain : 

'Tis gone — a ruthless spoiler's prey, 

Who heeds not beauty, love, or song, 
Tis gone ! (so seamed it) and we grieved 
Indignant at the wrong. 

Just three days after, passing by 
In clearer light the moss- built cell 

I saw, espied its shaded mouth, 
And felt that all was well. 
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The Primrose for a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves ; 

And thus, for purposes benign, 
A simple flower deceives. 

Concealed from friends who might disturb 

Thy quiet with no ill intent, 
Secure from evil eyes and hands 

On barbarous plunder bent, 
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Rest, Mother-bird ! and when thy young 
Take flight, and thou art free to roam, 

When withered is the guardian Flower, 
And empty thy hite home. 

Think how ye prospered, thou and thine, 

Amid the unviolated grove 
Housed near the growing Primrose tuft 

In foresight, or in love. 

1833. 
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It seems a day 



(I speak of one from many singled oat; 
One of those heavenly days that cannot die ; 
When, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 
I left our cottage threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge wallet o'er my shoulders slung, 
A nutting-crook in hand ; and turned my steps 
Toward some far-distant wood, a figure quaint. 
Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
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Which for that service had been husbanded, 
By exhortation of my frugal Dame- 
Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles,*— and, in 

truth. 
More ragged than need was! O'er pathless 

rocks, 
Through beds of matted fern and tangled 

thickets, 
Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious 

sign 
Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene !— A little while I stood. 
Breathing with such suppressipn of the heart 
As joy delights in ; and, with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet ; — or beneath the trees I sate 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I 

played ; 
A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been blest 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 
The violets of five seasons re-appear 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever ; and I saw the sparkling foam, 
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And — with my cheek on one of those green 

stones 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady 

trees, 
Lay round me, scattered hke a flock of sheep — 
I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 
In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure, 
The heart luxuriates with indifierent things. 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose. 
And dragged to earth both branch and bough, 

with crash 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 
Deformed and sulUed, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being : and, unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past, 
Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky.— ' 
Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 
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A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, a/id command; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-hgU^ 

1804. 
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Three years she grew in sun and sLo«reY 
Then Nature said, ** A loveUer tower 
On earth was never sown ; / 
This Child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and wiih !»% 

The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower* 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 
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She shall be sportive as the favm 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And her's shall be the breathing balu, 
And her's the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feetings of delight ^ 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell.'* 

Thus Nature spake — ^The work was done- 
How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 
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She died and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 

1799. 




THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 



At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight 

afppears, 
Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for 

three years: 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has 

neard 
In the silence of morning the song of the Bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? 

She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of tiees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbnry 

glide, 
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And a river flows on through the vale of Cheap- 
side. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the 

dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her 

pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest Uke a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they 

fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will no; 

rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her 

eves ! 

1797. 
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There was a roaring in the wind all night ; 
The rain came heavily and fell in floods ; 
And now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 
The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 
Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove 

broods ; 
The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chatters ; 
And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of 

waters. 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; — on the 

moors 
The Hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist ; that, ghttering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth 

run. 
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I was a Traveller then upon the moor ; 
I saw the hare that raced about with joy ; 
I heard the woods and distant waters roar ; 
Or heard them not, as happy as a boy : 
The pleasant season did my heart employ : 
My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 
And all the ways of men, so vain and melan- 
choly. 

But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 
As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low, 
To me that morning did it happen so ; 
And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 
Dim sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew not, 
nor could name. 

I heard the sky-lark warbling in the sky ; 
And I bethought me of the playful bare : 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I ; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care. 
But there may come another day to me— 
Sohtude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought. 
As iif life's business were a summer mood ; 
As if all needful things would come unsought 
1 o genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 
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But how can He expect that others should 
fiuild for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed al 
all? 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 
Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain-side : 
By our own spirits are we deified : 
We Poet's in our youth begin in gladness ; 
But thereof come in the end despondency and 
madness. 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 
A leading from above, a something given, 
Yet it befel, that, in this lonely place. 
When I with these untoward thoughts had 

striven. 
Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 
I saw a Man before me unawares : 
The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey 

hairs. 

Asa huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence ; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy. 
By what means it could thither come, and 

whence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 
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K Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a ehelf 
7 Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself; 

Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 
Nor all asleep — in<his extreme old age : 
His body was bent double, feet and head 
Coming together in Ufe's pilgrimage ; 
As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 
A more than human weight upon his frame had 
cast. 

Himself he propped, limbs, body, and pale ^ace, 
Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood : 
And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 
Jpon the margin of that moorish flood . 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood ; 
That heareth not the loud winds when they 

call; 
And moveth all together, if it move at all. 

At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned. 
As if he had been reading in a book : 
And now a stranger's privilege I took ; 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 
" This morning gives us promise of a glorious 
day." 
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(. A gentle answer did the old Man make, ^ 

^ In courteous speech which forth he slowly "^ 

s drew : 

And him with further words I thus hespake, 
" What occupation do you there pursue ? 
This is a lonesome place for one like you/' 
Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble chest, 
But each in solemn order followed each. 
With something of a solemn utterance drest — 
Choice word and measured phrase, above the 

reach 
Of ordinary men ; a stalely speech ; 
Such asAgrave Livers do in Scotland use. 
Religious men, who give to God and man their 

dues. 

He told, that to these waters he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor : f. 

Employment hazardous and wearisome ! \* 

And he had many hardships to endure : ^ 

From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to 

moor; 
Housing, with God's good help, by choice oi 

chance ; 
And in this way he gained an honest main- 
tenance. 
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The old Man still stood talking by my side ; 
But now his voice to me was Uke a stream 
Scarce heard; nor word from word could I 

divide ; 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; 
Or Uke a man from some far region sent, 
To give me human strength, by apt admonish- 

ment. 

My former thoughts returned: the fear that 

kills; 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 
And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 
— Perplexed, and longing to be comforted. 
My question eagerly did I renew, 
" How is it that you hve, and what is it you 

do I" 

He with a smile did then his words repeat ; 
And said, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travelled ; stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the pools where they abide. 
** Once I could meet with them on every side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where 1 
may." 
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While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 
The old Man* 8 shape, and speech, all troubled 

me: 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually. 
Wandering about alone and silently. 
While I these thoughts within myself pursued, 
He, having made a pause, the same discourse 

renewed. 



And soon with this he other matter blended. 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind^ 
But stately in the main ; and when he ended, 
J could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 
*' God," said I, "be my help and stay secure ; 
ril think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely 
moor !*' 

1807. 
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HART-LEAP WELL 



Hart-Leap Well is a small spring of water, about 
five mites from Bicbmond in Yorkshire, and near 
the side of the road that leads from Richmond to 
Aslcrigg. Its name is derived from a remarkable 
Chase, the memory of which is preserved by the 
monuments spoken of in the second Part of the 
following Poem, which monuments do now exist as 
I have there described them. 
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The Knight had ridden down from Wensley 

Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
And now, as he approached a vassal's Jbor, 
** Bring forth another horse I" he cried aloud 

** Another horse !" — ^That shout the vassal heara 
And saddled his best Steed, a comely grey ; 
Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 
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Joy sparkled in the prancing courser* s eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Walter hke a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter's Hall, 
That as they galoped made the echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them 

on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 
But breath and eyesight fail ; and, one by one. 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
— This chase it looks not Hke an earthly chase j 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the monntain fade ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled. 
Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 
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Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no tollower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill. 
And with the last deep groan his breath had 

fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 
(Never hsid living man such joyful lot !) 
Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and 

west. 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And climbing up the hill — (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted 

Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, " Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes : 
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Three leaps have borne him from this lofty 

brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

1*11 build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
* Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 
And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hart-leap 
Well. 

And, gallant Stag ! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 
Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have 
grazed. 

And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
I will come hither with my Paramour ; 
And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure ;— 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Urc I" 
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Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone- 
dead, 

With breathless nostrils stretched above the 
spring. 

*— Soon did the Knight perform what he had 
said; 

And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well ; 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were inter- 
twined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were long 
Sir Walter led his wondering Paramour ; 
And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time, 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this waild add another tale. 
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PAET SECOND. 

Tbe moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze tne blood I have no ready arts : 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three corders of a square ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I could ill divine : 
And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line, — 
The last stone-pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grey, with neither arms nox 

head; 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
" Here in old time the hand of man hath been." 

I looked upon the hill both far and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 
It seemed as if the spring-time came not here. 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 
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I stocnl in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired, 
Came up the hollow : — ^him did I accost, 
And what this place might be I then inquired. 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
** A jolly place," said he, " in times of old ! 
But something ails it now : the spot is curst. 

You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms— 
These were the bower; and here a mansion 

stood, 
The finest, palace of a hundred realms ! 

The arbour does its own condition tell ; 
You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great Lodge ! you might as well . 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep. 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep. 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 
I've guessed, when I've been sitting in the sun. 
That it was all for that unhappy Hart. 
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What thoughts must through the creature's 

brain have past ! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 
Are but three bounds — and look, Sir, at this 

last — 
O Master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the Hart might have to love this 

place, 
vA.nd come and make his death-bed near the 

well. 

Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother's 
side. 

In April here beneath the flowering thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Kot half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 
So will it be, as I have often said, 
Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are 
gone." 
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2. " Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken 

'^ well ; 

- Small dilTerence lies between thy creed and 

mine : 

This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves. 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

The pleasure-house is dust : — ^behind, before, 
^his is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be 

known ; 
But, at the coming of the milder day. 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide. 
Taught both by what she shows, and what con- 
ceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.*' 

1800. 
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LINES, 

CCMfOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTEK^ ABBET 
ON REVISITING THE BANES OF THE WTE 
DURINa A TOUR. JULY 13, 1798. 

Five years have past ; five summers, witb the 

^ length 
Of five long winters ! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 
With a sweet inland murmur.* — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard- 
tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

* The river is not affected by the tides a few miles 
above Tintern 
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Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little 

lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms. 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forma. 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind. 
With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more subUme ; that blessed mood. 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 
In which the heavy und the weary weight 
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Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended , we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a Uvinflc soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by tne power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft — 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer thro* the 

woods. 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 
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Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 

^ when first 

I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature 

then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — ^I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me^ 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought suppUed, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.— That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompence. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
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<^ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am 1 

still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,— -both what they half create,* 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 



<^This line has a close resemblance to an admirable 
line of Young, the exact expression of which I do not 

recollect. 

• ♦ 
[Take in, at once, the landscape of the world, 
At a small inlet, which a grain might close. 
And half create the wondrous world they see. 

J^igkt Tkoughtsy VI, 
H. R.] 
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Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister ! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; *tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, lo lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is virithin us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor. greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain- winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mma 
Shall be a mansion for all lovt ly forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling place 
For ail sweet sounds and ham )nies ; oh ! then* 
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If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing 

thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance — 
If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 

gleams 
Of past existence— wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service : rather say 
With warmer love — oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ' 
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" With sacrifice before the rising mora 
Vows have I 'made by fruitless hope inspired ; 
And from the inferaal Gods, mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered Lord have I required: 
Celestial pity I again implore ; — 
Restore him to my sight — great Jove, restore!" 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 
With faith, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her 

hands ; 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud. 
Her countenance brightens — and her eye ex- 
pands; 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature 

grows ; 
And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror ! what hath she perceived ? — O joy ! 
What doth she look on? — ^whom doth she 
behold ? 
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Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 
His vital presence ? his corporeal mould ? 
It is— if sense deceive her not — 'tis He ! 
And a God leads him, winged Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake — and touched her with his 

wand 
That calms all fear ; '* Such grace hath crowned 

thy prayer, 
Laodanua ! that at Jove's command 
Thy Husband walks the. patiis of upper air : 
He comes to tarry with thee three hours' space ; 
Accept the gift, behold him face to face !" 

Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord 

to clasp ; 
Again that consummation she essayed ; 
But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 
The Phantom parts — but parts to re -unite, 
And re-assume his place before her sight. 

" Protesilaus, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 
Confirm, I pray, the Vision with thy voice : 
This is our palace, — ^yonder is thy throne ; 
Speak, and the floor thou tread' st on wiil 

rejoice. 
Not to appal me have the Gods bestowed 
This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode." 
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" Great Jove, Laodamia ! doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect : — Spectre though I be 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 
And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 




" Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan 
strand 

Should die ; but me the threat could not with- 
hold; 

A generous cause a victim did demand ; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain." 

" Supreme of Heroes — ^bravest, noblest, best i 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were 

deprest 
"By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
Thou found'st — and I forgive thee — here thou 

art— 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

" But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath 
decreed 
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That thott should'st cheat the malice of the grave; 

Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 

*' No Spectre greets me, — no vain Shadow this ; 
Gome, blooming Hero, place thee by my side ! 
Give, on this well known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride !'* 
Jove frowned in heaven : the conscious Parcae 

threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

" This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 
No'r should the change be mourned, even if the 

joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 

'* Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love. 
Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojouru — " 

" Ah, wherefore? — ^Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomk 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 
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t Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom 7 

<^ Medea's spells dispersed the weight of years. 
And ^son stood a Youth 'mid youthful peers. 

" The Gods to us are merciful — and they 
Yet further may relent : for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 
And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's 
breast. 

** But if thou goest, I follow—" " Peace !" he 

said, — 
She looked upon him and was calmed and 

cheered ; 
The ghastly colour firom his lips had fled ; 
In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 
Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
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j^ An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

' Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest 

day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath 

earned 
That privilege by virtue. — ** 111," said he, 
** I'he end of man's existence I discerned, 
f Who from ignoble games and revelry 

A Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 

While tears were thy best pastime, day and 
night : 

And while my youthful peers before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,-^-or, seated in the tent. 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained ; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

The wished-for wind was given : — ^I then re- 
volved 
The oracle, upon the silent sea ; 
And, if no worthier led the w^ay, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand,— 
Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan 
sand. 
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Yet bitter, oft-timee bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, beloved Wife ! 
On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 
And on the joys we shared in mortal life,— 
The paths which we had trod — these fountains, 

flowers ; 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

But should suspense permit the Foe to cry, 
' Behold they tremble ! — ^haughty their array, 
Yet of their number no one dares to die V 
In soul I swept the indigpity away : 
Old frailties then recurred : — ^but lofty thought, 
In act embodied, my deUverance wrought. 

And Thou, though strong in love, art all too 

weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; 
I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 
The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given. 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love." 
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Aloud she shrieked ! for Hermes re-appears ! 
Round the dear Shade she would have clung-* 

'tis vain : 
The hours are past— 4oo brief had they been 

years ; 
And him no mortal effort can detain : 
Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly 

day, 
He through the portal takes his silent way, 
And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse She 

lay. 

By no weak pity might the Gods be moved ; 
She who thus perished, not without the crime 
Of lovers that in reason's spite have loved, 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time. 
Apart from happy Ghosts — that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet 'mid unfading bowers. 

—Yet tears to human suflfering are due ; 
And mortal hopes defeated and o*erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone. 
As fondly he beUeves. — Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees forages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she 

died; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Iliam*8 walla were subject to their view, 
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The trees' tall summits withered at the sight i 
A constant interchange of growth and bUght !* 

1814. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 



WBO HAD BEEN REPROACHED FOR TAKUHQ LONG 
WALES IN THE COUNTRY. 

Dear Child of Nature, let them rail ! 

-—There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold, 

-Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shalt see 

Thy own heart-stirring days, and be 

A light to young and old. 



* For the account of these long-lived trees, see 
Pliny*s Natural History, lib. xvi. cap. 44 ; and for 
the features in the character of Protesilaus, see the 
Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. Virgil places the 
Shade of Laodamia in a mournflil region amoi:g un- 
happy Lovers, 



It comes.- 



-His Laodamia 
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A Rocs there is whose lonely front 

The passing traveller slights ; 
Yet there the glow-worms hang their lamps. 

Like stars, at various heights ; 
And one coy Primrose to that Rock 

The vernal breeze invites. 

What hideous warfare hath been waged, 

What kingdoms overthrown, 
Since first I spied that Primrose-tuft 

And marked it for my own ; 
A lasting link in Nature's chain 

From highest heaven let down ! 

The flowers, still faithful to the stems, 

Their fellowship renew ; 
The stems are faithful to the root. 

That worketh out of view ; 
And to the rock the root adheres 

In every fibre true. 
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Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

Tbo earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all : 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreadi 
Her annual funeral. 



Here closed the meditative strain ; 

But air breathed soft that day, 
The ho^ry mountain-heights were cheered, 

The sunny vale looked gay ; 
And to the Primrose of the Rock 

I gave this after- lay. 

I sang — Let myriads of bright flowers, 

Like Thee, in field and grove 
Revive unenvied ;— mightier far. 

Than tremblings that reprove 
Our vernal tendencies to hope. 

Is God's redeeming love ; 

That love which changed — ^for wan disease, 

For sorrow that had bent 
O'er hopeless dust, for withered age— 

Their moral element. 
And turned the thistles of a curse 

To types beneficent. 
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Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter called 

Shall rise, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 

Our threescore years and ten. 

To humbleness of heart descends 

This prescience from on high. 
The faith that elevates the just, 

Before and when they die ; 
And makes each soul a separate heaven, 

A court for Deity. 

1831. 
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Presentiments ! they judge not right 
Who deem that ye from open light 

Retire in fear of shame ; 
All heaven-bom Instincts shun the touch 
Of vulgar sense, — and, being such, 

Such privilege ye claim. 

The tear whose source I could not guess, 
The deep sigh that seemed fatherless, 

Were mine in early days ; 
And now, unforced by time to part 
With fancy, I obey my heart, 
~ And venture on your praise. 

What though some busy foes to good, 
Too potent over nerve and blood, 

Lurk near you — and combine 
To taint the health which ye infuse ; 
This hides not from the moral Muse 

Your origin divine. 
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How oft from you, derided Powers ! 
Comes Faith that in auspicious hours 

Builds castles, not of air ; 
Bodings unsanctioned by the will 
Flow from your visionary skill, 

And teach us to beware. 

The bosom-weight, your stubborn gift, 
That no philosophy can lift, 

Shall vanish, if ye please. 
Like morning mist ; and, where it lay, 
The spirits at your bidding play 

In gaiety and ease. 

Star-guided contemplations move 

Through space, though calm, not raised above 

Prognostics that ye rule ; 
The naked Indian of the wild. 
And haply, too, the cradled Child, 

Are pupils of your school. 

« 

But who can fathom your intents, 
Number their signs or instruments f 

A rainbow, a sunbeam, 
A subtle smell that Spring unbinds. 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds. 

An echo, or a dream. 

The laughter of the Christmas hearth 
With sighs of self-exhausted mirth 
Ye feeUngly reprove ; 
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And daily, in the conscious breast, 
Your visitations are a test 
And exercise of love. 

When some great change gives boundless scope 
To an exulting Nation's hope, 

Oft, startled and made wise 
By your low-breathed interpretings. 
The simply- meek foretaste the springs 

Of bitter contraries. 

Ye daunt the proud array of war, 
Pervade the lonely ocean far 

As sail hath been unfurled ; 
For dancers in the festive hall 
What ghastly partners hath your call 

Fetched from the shadowy world ! 

• 
'Tis said, that warnings ye dispense, 
Emboldened by a keener sense ; 

That men have lived for whom. 
With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 

Should knell them to the tomb. 

Unwelcome insight ! Yet there are 
Blest times when mystery is laid bare, 

Truth shows a glorious face, 
While on that isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds, she stands 

Sage Spirits ! by your grace. 
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God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the element, 

Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
By higher, sometimes humbler, guides, 

When lights of reason fail. 



1830. 
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• A JEWISH FAMILY 

(lir A SMALL VALLEY OPPOSITE ST. OOAB. 
UPON THE RHINE.) 

Genius of Raphael ! if thy wings 

Might bear thee to this glen. 
With faithful memory left of things 

To pencil dear and pen. 
Thou woulds't forego the neighbouring Rhine, 

And all his majesty — 
A studious forehead to incline 

O'er this poor family. 
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The Mother — ^her thou must have seen. 

In spuit, ere she came 
To dwell these rifted rocks between, 

Or found on earth a name ; 
An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 

Thy inspirations give — 
Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 

Predestined here to live. 

Downcast, or shooting glances far, 

How beautiful his eyes. 
That blend the nature of the star 

With that of summer skies ! 
I speak as if of sense beguiled; 

Uncounted months are gone. 
Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite Saint John. i 

I see the dark-brown curls, the brow, 

The smooth transparent skin. 
Refined, as with intent to show 

The holiness within ; 
The grape of parting Infancy 

By blushes yet untamed ; 
Age faithful to the mother's knee, 

Nor of her arms ashamed. 

Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet 
As flowers, and side by side ; 
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Their soul-subduing looks might cheat 
The Christian of his pride : 

Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage once abhorred, 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 

Mysterious safeguard, that, in spite 

Of poverty and wrong, 
Doth here preserve a living light. 

From Hebrew fountains sprung ; 
That gives this ragged group to cast 

Around the dell a gleam 
Of Palestine, of glory past, 

And proud Jerusalem ! 
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ON THE POWER OF SOUND. 



ARGUMENT. 

'ilie Ear addressed, as occupied by a spiritual Ainc- 
tionary, in communion witti sounds, individual, or 
combined in studied harmony. — Sources and effects 
of those sounds (to the close of the 6th Stanza.)— The 
power of music, whence proceeding, exemplified in 
the idiot.— Origin of music, and its effect in early 
ages— how produced (to the middle of the lOth 
Stanza.)- The mind recalled to sounds acting 
casually and severally.— Wish uttered (11th Stanza) 
that these could be united into a scheme or system 
for moral interests and intellectual contemplation. 
— (Stanza 12th.) The Pythagorean theory of num- 
bers and music, with their supposed power over 
the motions of the universe— imaginations conso- 
nant with Ruch a theory— Wish expressed (in 11th 
Stanza) realised, in some degree, by the represen- 
tation of all sounds under the form of thanksgiving 
to the Creator.— (Last Stanza) the destruction of 
earth and the planetary system— the survival of 
audible harmony, and its support in the Divine 
Nature, as revealed in Holy Writ. 
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1. 

Thy functions are etherial» 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 

Organ of vision ! And a Spirit aerial 

Informs the cell of Hearing, dark and blind ; 

Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thought 

To enter than oracular cave ; 

Strict passage, through which sighs are brought, 

And whispers for the heart, their slave ; 

And shrieks, that revel in abuse 

Of shivering flesh ; and warbled air. 

Whose piercing sweetness-can unloose 

The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 

Into the am bush of despair ; 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle. 

And requiems answered by the pulse that beats 

Devoutly, in life's last retreats ! 

2. 

The headlong streams and fountains 

Serve Thee, invisible Spuit, with tmtired 

powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains. 
They lull perchance ten thousand thousand 

flowers. 
That roar, the prowling lion's Here lam, 
How fearful to the desert wide ! 
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I9S TBE rowmt or socnii. 

That blesl, how tender ! of the dam 

Calling a atraggler lo h«r nde. 

Shout, cuckoo '. — [et the vernal soul , 

Go with thee to (he frozen latte ; * 

Toll from ihy loftiest perch, lone bell-lnni, 

toll! 
At the elill hour to Mercy dear, 
Mercy from her twilight ihrone 
LiBiening lo nun's faint throb of holy fear, 
To sailor's prayer breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow's couage -lullaby. 



Ye Voices, and ye Shadows, 
And Images of voice — to hound and hor 
From rocky steep and rock-besludded m 
Flung back, and, in the sky's blue ca 



ir paslmie '. 



till the church-to 



On with you 

bells 

A greeting pie odntatured glee ; 
And milder echoes from their cells 
Repeal the bridal symphony. 
Then, or flir earlier, let us rove 
Where miala are breaking up or gone. 
And Irom aloft look down int« a covs 
Besprinkled with a careless quire, 
Happy milk-maids, one by one 
Scattering a ditty each to her denre. 
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A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 
A stream as if from one full heart. 

4. 

Blest be the song that brightens 

The blind man's gloom, exalts the veteran's 

mirth; 
(Jnscorned the peasant's whistling breath, that 

lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 
For the tired slave. Song lifts the languid oar. 
And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore. 
And mitigates the harshest clime. 
Yon pilgrims see — in lagging file 
They move ; but soon the appointed way 
A choral Ave Marie shall beguile, 
And to their hope the distant shrine 
Glisten with a livelier ray : 
Nor friendless he, the prisoner of the mine. 
Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 
Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

5. 

When civic renovation 
Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful haste 
Best eloquence avails not, Inspiration 
Mounts with a tune, that travels like a blast 
Piping through cave and battlemented tower 
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Then Ituta the Bluggird, pleased to nu 
That voice of Freedom, in iu power 
OfpromiMa, shrill, ? ■" 



ThrilUng Iho unweaponed crowd with plun 

Even She whose Lydiao iiiri inspire 
Peaceful Btriiing. genlle play 
Of timid hope and innocent desira 
Shol from the dancing Graces, as they mo 
Fuuied by the plausiTe wings of Love. 



How oft along thy maiei, 
RegeM of sound, havedanc 
O Thou, through whom t] 



And blackeniDE clouds in thunder spenk of Uod, 
Betrav not bv the cozenage of seOM 
'ocanaly resigned 



Thy 

To ■ volupi 

That lainta the purer, b< 

But lead sick Fancy lo i 

Thai haih in noble taski 

And, if the virtuous feel 

Soothe it into patience, — stay 

The upHfted aim of Suicide; 

And let some mood of thine in firm amy 
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een tried; 
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f. Knit every thought the impending issue needs. 

-j Ere martyr burns, or patriot bleeds ! 

7. 

As Conscience, to the centre 

Of being, smites with irresistible pain; 

So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 

The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot's brain, 

Transmute him to a wretch from quiet hurled— 

Convulsed as by a jarring din ; 

And then aghast, as at the world 

Of reason partially let in 

By concords wincUng with a sway 

Terrible for sense and soul ! 

Or, awed he weeps, struggling to quell dismay. 

Point not these mysteries to an Art 

Lodged above the starry pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing from the heart 

Of divine Love, where Wisdom, Beauty, Truth 

With Order dwell, in endless vputh ? 

8. 

Oblivion may not cover 
All treasures hoarded by the miser, Time. 
Orphean iMight ! truth's undaunted lover, 
To the first leagues of tutored passion climb. 
When Music deigned within the grosser spher* 
Her subtle essence to enfold, 

11 
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And voice and shell drew forth a tear 
Softer than Nature's self could mould. 
Yet strenuous was the infant Age : 
Art, daring because souls could feel, 
Stirred nowhere but an urgent equipage 
Of rapt imagination sped her march 
Through the realms of woe and weal : 
Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 
Her wan disasters could disperse. 

9. 

The Gift to King Amphion 

That walled a city with its melody 

Was for beUef no dream ;r-thy skill, Arion ! 

Could humanise the creatures of the sea. 

Where men were monsters. A last grace he 

craves, 
Leave for one chant ; — ^the dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o*er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather round. 
Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 
'Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 
So shall he touch at length a friendly strand, 
And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 
In memory, through silent night. 
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The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

Couched in the shadow of Mcenalian pines, 

Was passing sweet ; the eyeballs of the leopards, 

That in high triumph drew the Lord of vines, 

How did they sparkle to the cymbal's clang ! 

While Fauns and Satyrs beat the ground 

In cadence,— and Silenus swang , 

This way and that, with wild-flowers crowned. 

To life, to life give back thine ear : 

Ye who are longing to be rid 

Of Fable, though to truth subservient, hear 

The httle sprinkling of cold earth that fell 

Echoed from the coffin hd ; 

The convict's summons in the steeple's knell. 

** The vain distress-gun," from a leeward shore. 

Repeated — ^heard, and heard no more ! 

11. 

For terror, joy, or pity. 
Vast is the compass and the swell of notes : 
From the babe's first cry to voice of regal city. 
Rolling a solemn sea-like bass, that floats 
Far as the woodlands — ^with the trill to blend 
Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend, 
While hovering o'er the moonlight vale. 
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Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no scheme, 

No scale of moral music — ^to unite 

Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 

Of memory ?— O that ye might stoop to bear 

Chains, such precious chains of sight 

As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear ! 

O for a balance fit the truth to tell 

Of the Unsubstantial, pondered well ! 



12. 

By one pervading spirit 

Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 

As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 

Initiation in ^lAi mystery old. 

The heavens, whose aspect makes our minds as 

still 
As they themselves appear to be. 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony ; 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 
Thy pinions, universal Air, 
Ever waving to and fro, 
Are delegates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that support the Seasons in their round ; 
Stem Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 
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Break forth into thanksgiving. 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords ; 

Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words I 

Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 

Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle ! freed 

From snowy peak and cloud, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her utmost walls 

The six-days* Work, by flaming Seraphim, 

Transmits to Heaven 1 As Deep to Deep 

Shouting through one valley calls, 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 

For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 

Into the ear of God, their Lord ! 

14, 

A Voice to Light gave Being ; 

To Time, and Man his earth-born Chronicler; 

A Voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 

And sweep away life's visionary stir ; 

The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangeUc Ups applied. 

The grave shaU open, quench the stars. 
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O Silence ! are Man's noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life 7 

Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 

With her smooth tones and discords just, 

Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave f No! though earth 

be dust 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her 

stAy 
Is in the Word, that shall not pass away. 

1823. 
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TO THE SONS OF BURNb, 



AFTER YISITIlVa- THE aSAYE OF THEIR FATBKR 



''The Poet's grave ia in a corner of the church- 
yard. We looked at it with melancholy and painful 
reflections, repeating to each other liis own verses — 

** * Is there a man whose judgment clear,' &c." 

Extract from the Journal of my FelUnO'tmvelUr. 



'Mid crowded obelisks and urns 

I sought the untimely grave of Bums ; 

Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 

With sorrow true ; 
And more would grieve, but that it turns 

Trembling to you ! 

Through twilight shades of good and ill 
Ye now are panting up life*s hill, 
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Must ye diaplaf ; 

If je would givfl (he beller will 

Its lawful sway. 

Bath Nalnre si 
Inlempersnce i 
Bol if ihB Poei 



Even honest men delight will CEike 
To spare your leihnga for his sake, 
Will Qaltei you, — nnd fool and rake 



Far from their noisy bBuntg retire. 
And add your voices lo the qiuro 
That aancdfy tha callaga 5re 

Wilh service meet ; 
There seek the genius of your Sire, 

His spirit greet ; 

Or where, 'mid "lonely heights and howa," 
He paid to Nature tuneful vows ; 
Or wiped his honourable brows 
Bedewed wilh toil. 
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While reapers strove, or busy ploughs 
Upturned the soil ; 

His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way ; 
But ne'er to a seductive lay 

Let faith be given ; 
Nor deem that " light which leads astray, 

Is light from Heaven." 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
Your Father such example gave, 

And such revere ; 
But be admonished by his grave, 

And think, and fear ! 

1803. 
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BOB ROTS GRAVE. 



Til* hlllorr of Bob Roy li lufflclenllr kninrni 
biM fnv< 1( nnr lbs baad oC Locb Kellerlne, In ons 
or ItaaH imill pLnrold-liks Builil-grgundi, at m- 
l^eclBil Mil dnolate ■ppeaiince, wblcta the Inval- 
l>r useU wUb In tbt Hljblindi oC Sconud. 



A FAMOUS mm ii Robin Hood, 

The English btdlad-singer'H joy! 

And Scotland has a thief u good, 

An OQtlsw of a« daring mood i 

She iaa her bme Bos Roy ! 

Then clear the weeds from offhis Grave, 

And let ua chant a paaung slaTe, 

In konoor of that Hero btsre ! 

HlATiK gave Rob R07 a danntlesa heart. 
And wondrous length and strength of ann ; 
Nor craved he more to quell hia foes, 
Or keep hu triends from harm. 
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Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave ; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong ;— 
A poet worthy of Rob Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wise as brave ; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed : 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said generous Rob, " What need of books? 
Bum all the statutes and their shelves : 
They stir us up against our kind ; 
And worse, against ourselves. 

We have a passion— make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control ! 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

A.nd, puzzled, bUnded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few : 
These find I graven on my heart : 
That tells me what to do. 

The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind ! 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 
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ROB rot's grave. 
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For why ? — ^because the good old rule 
SufHceth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power. 
And they should keep who can. 
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A lesson that is quickly learned, 
A signal this which all can see ! 
Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

All freakishness of mind is checked ; 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires: 
While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit : 
'Tis God's appointment who must sway 
And who is to submit. 

Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 
And longest life is but a day ; 
To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
I'll take the shortest way." 

And thus among these rocks he lived, 
Through summer heat and winter snow : 
The Eagle, he was lord above. 
And Rob was lord i)elow. 
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ROT*S GBAV8. 



So was it — wouldt at least, have been 
But through untowardness of fate ; 
For PoUty was then too strong — 
He came an age too late ; 

Or shall we say an age too soon? 
For, were the bold Man living now. 
How might he flourish in his pride, 
With buds on every bough ! 

Then rents and factors, rights of chase, 
Sherifis, and lairds and their domains, 
Would all have seemed but paltry things, 
Not worth a moment's pains. * 

Rob Roy had never lingered here, 
To these few meagre Vales confined ; 
But thought how wide the world, the times 
How ftdrly to his mind ! 

And to his Sword he would have said, 
*' Do Thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the earth ! 
Judge thou of law and fact ! 

'Tis fit that we should do our part ; 
Becoming, that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 
In ftitherly concern. 
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Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough :— 
We'll shew that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

r. too, will have my kings that take 
From me the sign of life and death : 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath." 

And, if the word had been fulfilled. 
As might have been, then, thought of joy ! 
France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our own Rob Roy ! * 

Oh ! say not so ; compare them not ; 
I would not wrong thee. Champion brave ! 
Would wrong thee nowhere ; least of all 
Here standing by thy grave. 

For Thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan ! 
Hadst this to boast of; thou didst love 
The liberty of man. 

And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, 
Thou would' St have nobly stirred thjrself, 
And battled for the Right. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

A TALE TOLD BY THE FIRE-SIDE, AFTER RETURll 
WQ TO THE VALE OF GRASMERS. 

Now we are tired of boisterous joy, 
Have romped enough, my little Boy ! 
Jane hangs her head upon my breast. 
And you shall bring your stool and rest ; 
This comer is your own. 

There ! take your seat, and let me see 
That you can listen quietly ; 
And, as I promised, I will tell 
That strange adventure which befel 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 
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A Highland Boy ! — why call him so I 
Because, my Darlings, ye must know, 
That, under hills wUch rise like lowen 
Far higher hills than these of ours ! 
He from his birth had lived. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOT. 

He ne'er had seen one earthly sight ; 
The sun, the day ; the stars, the night ; 
Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 
Or fish in stream, or bird in bower, 
Or woman, man, or child. 

And yet he neither drooped nor pined, 
Nor had a melancholy mind ; 
For God took pity on the Boy, 
And was his friend ; and gave him joy 
Of which we nothing know. 

His Mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children him did love : 
For, was she here, or was she there. 
She thought of him with constant care, 
And more than mother's love. 

And proud she was ot heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 
And bonnet with a feather gay, 
To Kirk he on the sabbath day 

Went hand in hand with her. 

A dog too, had he ; not for need, 
But one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 
Without a better guide. 
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And ihen the bagpipes he could bloir — 
And ihuB from bouse (o bouse would go ; 
Y ( And all were plsaaed lo hear and see, 



Than did the poor b) 



dBof. 



Yet he had many a restless dream ; 
Bolh when he heird Ihe eagles scream, 
And when ha heard Lhe torrents roar. 
And beard iha water beat the shore 

Mear which their cottage stood. 

Be^de a lake their cottage stood. 
Not small like oura, a peaceful flood; 
But one of mighty size, and strange ; 
That, rough or smooth, is full of cbange. 
And stirring in its bed. 

For to this lake, by night and day. 
The great Sea-waier finds its way 
Tbrough long, long windings of the hilts- 
And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rlvera lar^ and strong i 

Then burrics back the road it came — 
Returns, on errand still the same ; 

r*«" "» And this for evermore will Jo, 

As long as earth shall UsL 
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TOii BLOD HIGHLAND BOY. 

And, with the coming of the tide, 
Come boats and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks - 
Bring tales of distant lands. 

And of those tales, whate'er they were, 
The bUnd Boy always had his share ; 
Whether of mighty towns, or vales 
With warmer suns and softer gales, 
Or wonders of the Deep. 
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Yet more it pleased him, more it stirred, 
When from the water-side he heard 
The shouting, and the jolly cheers. 
The bustle of the mariners 
In stillness or in storm. 

But what do his desires avail ? 
For He must never handle sail ; 
Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In sailor's ship, or fisher's boat. 
Upon the rocking waves. 



His Mother often thought, and said, 
What sin would be upon her head 
If she should sufler this: *' My Son, 
Whate'er you do, leave this undone j 
The danger is so great. 
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THB BLIND HIGHLAND BOT. 
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Thus lived he by Lo-^h Leven's side 
Still sounding with the sounding tide, 
And heard the billows leap and dance. 
Without a shadow of mischance, 
Till he was ten years old. 

• 

When one day (and now mark me well, 
Ye soon shall know how this befel) 
He in a vessel of his own. 
On the swift flood is hurrying down, 
Down to the mighty Sea. 

In such a vessel never more 
May human creature leave the shore ! 
If this or that way he should stir. 
Woe to the poor blind Mariner ! 
For death will be his doom. 

But say what bears him ?— Ye have Been 
The Indian's bow, his arrows keen, 
Rare beasts, and birds \^iih plumage bright ; 
Gifts which, for wonder or delight. 
Are brought in ships from far. 

Such gifts had those seafaring men 
Spread round that haven in the glen ; 
Each hut, perchance, might have its own, 
And to the Boy they all were known^ 
He knew and prized them alL 
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-rHE BLIND HiaHLAND BOY. 

The rarest was a Turtle-shell 
Which he, poor Child, had studied well ; 
A shell of ample size, and hght 
As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 

That sportive dolphins drew. 

And, as a Coracle that braves 
On Vaga's breast the fretful waves, 
This shell upon the deep would swim, 
And gaily lift its fearless brim 
Above the tossing surge. 

And this the little blind Boy I^new : 
And he a story strange yet true 
Had heard, how in a shell like this 
An English Boy, O thought of bliss ! 
Had stoutly launched from shore ; 

Launched from the margin of a bay 
Among the Indian Isles, where lay 
His father's ship, and had sailed far— 
To join that gallant ship of war, 
In his dehghtful shell. 

Our Highland boy ofl visited 
The house that held this prize ; and, led 
By choice or chance, did thither come 
One day when no one was at home 
And found the door unbarred. 
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WMle there be Mie, akma and blind, 
Th&t Blory flsabed upon bii mind ; — 
A bold ihougbt roused him, and he took 
The ihell from out its Bccret nook. 
And bore it on hie bead. 

He launched hia veisel, — and in pride 
Of Bpirir, from Loch Leven's ride. 
Stepped into it — big Iboughta all liiee 
Ai the light breezes that with glee 

Saog ibcough the advetituier's hair. 

A while he atood apon hia feet ; 
He felt the motion — took hia seat ; 
Still better pleased as more and mora 
The tide retreated from the shore, 

And Bucked, and sucked h'"! in. 

And there he is in feee of Heayen. 
How rapidly the Child is driten ! 
The fourth part of a mile, I ween, 
He ibuB bad gone, ere he waa seen 
By BUT human eys. 

But when he waa iirat Been, oh me 
What abrieking and what misery 1 

Hia Mother, she who laved him best, 
She saw her poor blind Boy. 
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THE BLim) HIGHLAND £0T. 

But for the child, the sightless Boy, 
It is the triumph of his joy ! 
The bravest traveller in balloon, 
Mounting as if to reach the moon, 
Was never half so blessed. 
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And let him, let him go his way, 
Alone, and innocent, and gay ! 
For, if good Angels love to wait 
On the forlorn unfortunate. 

This Child will take no harm. 

But now the passionate lament. 
Which from the crowd on shore was sent, 
The cries which broke from old and young 
In Gaelic, or the English tongue, 
Are stifled — all is still. 

And quickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to pursue ; 
And from the shore their course they take, 
And swiftly down the running lake 
They follow the blind Boy. 

But soon they move with softer pace ; 
So have ye seen the fowler chase 
On Grasmere's clear unruffled breast 
A youngling of the wild-duck's nest 
With deftly-lifted oar. 
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Oi u the wily gtilora crept 
To iciie (while on itie Deep it slept) 
Tbe h&plete creature which did dwell 
Erewhile within the dancitig ehell, 
They eiusl upon their pray. 

Willi •onnd (he least thai can be made, 
Thejr fallow, more and mora afraid, . ^ 
Mors cautious «b they draw more near; 
But in bis dtckness he can hear. 
And guesses theii intent. 

"Lei-gJia — Lti-gha" — be than cried out. 
" Lti'ghiT—Lii'gha" — ™ith eager sboui; 
Thus did he cry, and thus did pray. 
And what he meant was, " Keep away, 
And leave me to myselt!" 

Alaa ! and when he felt their hands 

You've often heard of ma^c wands. 
That wiih a motion overthrow 
A palace of the pioudeat show, 
Ormeli it iaioair: 

So all his dreams — that inward light 
With which his soul had shone so bright- 
All vanished; — 'twas a hearlfell cross 
To him, a heavy, bitter loss, 
As he had ever known. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOT. 

But hark ! a gratulating voice, 
With which the very hills rejoice : 
'Tis from the crowd, who tremblingly 
Had watched the event, and now can see 
That he is «afe at last. 
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And then, when hd was brought to land, 
Full sure they were a happy band. 
Which, gathering round, did on the banks 
Of that great Water give God thanks, 
And welcomed the poor Child. 

And in the general joy of heart 
The blind Boy's Uttle dog took part ; 
He leapt about, and oft did kiss 
His master's hands in sign of bliss, 
With sound like lamentation. 

But most of all, his Mother dear, 
She who had fainted with her fear, 
Rejoiced when waking she espies 
The child ; when she can trust her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 

She led him home, and wept amain, 
When he was in the house again : 
Tears flowed in torrents from her eyes ; 
She kissed him — how could she chastise t 
She was too happy far. 
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Thus, after he had fondly braved 
The perilous Deep, the Boy was saved ; 
And, though his fancies had been wild, 
Yet he was pleased and reconciled 
To Uve in peace on shore. 

And in the lonely Highland dell 
Still do they keep the Turtle-shell ; 
And long the story will repeat 
Of the blind Boy's adventurous feat, 
And how he was preserved.* 



1803. 



* It is recorded in Dampier^s Voyages, that a boy, 
son of the captain of a Man-of-War, seated himself in 
a Turtle shell, and floated in it from the shore to his 
father's ship, which lay at anchor at the distance of 
half a mile. In deference to the opinion of a Friend, 
I have substituted such a shell for the less elegant 
vessel in which my blind Voyager did actually entrust 
himself to the dangerous current of Loch Leven, as 
was related to me by an eye-witness. 
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YARROW UNVISITED. 

1803. 



(See the various Poems the scene of which is laid 
upon the banks of the Yarrow ; in particular the ex- 
quisite Ballad of Hamilton, beginning 

** Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, tiiy winsome Marrow !"— ) 



From Stirling castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my * winsome Marrow t* 
** Whate'er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.*' 

** Let Yarrow Folk,/fac Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 
Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own ; 
Each maidea to her dwelling ! 
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On Yarrow'* bsnka lei herons f«»d. 
Hare* couch, and rabbita burrow ! 
But we will downward with the Tweed, 
Mot turn aaide lo Yarrow. 

There'i Galta Water, Leader Hsugha, 
Both lying tight before ua ; 
And Dryborough, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorua; 
There's pleawnl '1 iviot-dale, a land 
Made bliihe wiih plough and hanow: 
Why ihrow away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow I 

What'B Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides iha dark hilla underl 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder." 

— Strange wards ihey seemed of alight and 

My True-love sighed for sorrow; 
And looked me in the face, to ihios 
I thus could speak of Yarrow ', 

" Ohi green," said I. " arc Yarrow's holms. 
And Bweel is Yarrow flowing ! 
Fair hangs (he apple iroe (he rock,* 
But we will leave it growing. 
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0*er hilly path, and open Strath, 
WeMl wander Scotland thorough ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the Dale of Yarrow. 

Let hecves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them ; will i^ot go, 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 

Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 

It must, or we shall rue it : 

We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah ! why should we undo it 7 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 

We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 

For when we're there, although 'tis fair, 

* Twill be another Yarrow ! 

If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, — 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

* Twill soothe us in our sorrow, 

That earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yarrow !'•' 
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YARROW VISITED, 

SEPTEMBER, 1814. 

And is tlus — Yarrow T — This the Stream 

Of which my £incy cherishedi 

^o faithfully, a waking dream ? 

An image that hath perished ! 

O that some MinstreVs harp were near» 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet why t — a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary*s hakb 

Is visibly delighted; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow iMde, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 
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Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 

All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 

Where was it that the famous Flower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding ? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The Water-wraith ascended thrice— 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 
The haunts of happy Lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove. 
The leafy grove that covers : 
And Pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination. 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation : 
Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

13 
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A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Behold a Ruin hoary ! . 

The shattered front of Newark's Towers, 

Renovnied in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening hloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts that nestle there, 

The brood of chaste affection. 

How sweet, on this autumnal day. 

The wild- wood fruits to gather. 

And on my True-love's forehead plant 

A crest of blooming heather! 

And what if I enwreathed my own. 

'Twere no offence to reason ; 

The sober Hills thus deck their brows 

To meet the wintry season. 
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TARROW VISITED. 

I see — ^but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever-youthfii waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 

Accordant to the measure. 

The vapours linger round the Heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is theirs, not more is mine- 
Sad thought, which I wouTd banish, 
But that I know, where'er I go, 
Thy genuine image. Yarrow ! 
Will dwell with me — to heighten joy. 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 
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YARROW REVISITED. 
1831. 



Tbe following StanEas are a memorial of a day 
passed with Sir Walter Scott, and other Friends 
visiting the banks of the Yarrow under his guidance, 
Immediately before his departure from Abbotsford, 
for Naples. 



ii 



The gallant Youth, who may have gained 

Or seeks, a " Winsome Marrow," 
Was but an Infant ii; tne lap 

When first I looked on Yarrow : 
Once more, by Newark's Castle-gate 

Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 

Great Minstrel of the Border ! 

Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 
Their dignity installing 
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In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 

Were on the bough, or falling ; 
But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed— 

The forest to embolden ; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 

Transparence through the golden. 



V 



For busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 

In foamy agitation ; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 

For quiet contemplation : 
No public and no private care 

The freeborn mind enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hours, 

Our happy days recalling. 

Brisk Youth appeared, the Mom of youth, 

With freaks of graceful folly,— 
Life's temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 

Her Night not melancholy ; 
Past, present, future, all appeared 

In harmony united. 
Like guests that meet, and some from far, 

By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging. 

Did meet us with unaltered face. 
Though we were changed and changing ; 
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' ^ If, then^ some natural shadows spread 
; Our inward prospect over, 

The sours deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 

« 

Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment ! 
The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 

For hope an(^ calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit sickness, lingering yet. 

Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 
And Care waylays their steps — a Sprite 

Not easily eluded. 

For thee, O Scott ! compelled to change 

Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes ; 

And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 
For mild Sorento's breezy waves ; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid. 

Preserve thy heart from sinking! 

O ! while they minister to thee, 

Each vying with the other, 
May Health return to mellow Age, 

With Strength, her venturous brother; 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 

Renowned in song and story, 
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With unimagined beauty shine, 
Nor lose one ray of glory ! 

For Thou, upon a hundred streams, 

By tales of love and sorrow. 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 

Wherever they invite Thee, 
At parent Nature's grateful call, 

With gladness must requite Thee. 

A gracious welcome shall be thine, 

Such looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 

When first I gazed upon her ; 
Beheld what I had feared to see, 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days, 

The holy and the tender. 

And what, for this frail world, were all 

That ihortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen. 

Memorial tribute offer ? 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us f 
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Nor de«ni thai localised Roi 

PUf &Ise with our ifTectiona ; 
Unsanctiiiea our teani — made upon 

For fanciful dejections : 
Ah, no '. the vieions of the past 

Sualain the heut 
T^ as ahe is — our changeful Ijfa, 

With friends and kindred dealing. 

Bear witness. Ye, whose thoughts (hat day 

In Yarrow's gtovea were eenlred ; 
Who throuffh the silent portal arch 

Of mouldering Newark 
And clomb the winding stall 

Too timidlj' was mounted • 
By the ' last Minalrel,' (not (he last !) 

Ere he hia Tale recounted. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 
1820. 



Hi&H on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhile, with rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies, 
Through regions fair as Paradise 
We gwly passed, — till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 
That checked the desultory range 
Of joy and sprightly thought. 

Where'er was dipped the toiling oar. 
The waves danced round us as before* 
As lightly, though of altered hue, 
Mid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noontide from umbrageous walls 
That screen the morning dew. 






II stretched iti winfis; no cloud 

IT near a murky Bhtoud ; 

mi azure field dipplayed ; 

inlighl aheilhed and gently charmed, 

sparkling rays disarmed, 

1 slumber laid : — 

:bing night and day belwaen, 
jnahine — but the hue was green ; 
nehinCr wilhoui ehadow. spread 
ig rock, and curved share, 
nzed llie peasant lionx bis door. 
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onihy ample bay ; 
mnizing veil was drawn 



^y «iih the speed of fire 
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e aliehts 'mid thai aerial hoft 
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Angels she sees — that might from heaven have 

flown, 
And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown — 

Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each ; — the wings. 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble Hps, 
The starry zone of sovereign height*— 
All steeped in this portentous light ! 
All suffering dim ecUpse ! 

Thus after Man had fallen (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages. 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shared. 

Lo ! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 
The cypress waves her sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and town and tower, 
The vineyard and the olive bower, 
Their lustre re -assume ! 



* 



* Above the highest circle of figures is a zone of 
metallic stars. 
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Ye, who guard and grace my liome 
While in far-distant lands we roam, 

What countenance hath this Day put 3n for 

you? 
While we looked round with favoured eyes, 
Did sullen mists hide lake and skies 
And mountains from your view t 

Or was it given you to hehold 

Like vision, pensive though not cold, 

From the smooth breast of gay Winandermeref 

Saw ye the soft yet awful veil 

Spread over 6rasmere*s lovely dale, 

Helvellyn's brow severe ? 

1 ask in vain — and know far less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour: 
Sad blindness ! but ordained to prove 
Our faith in Heaven's un£suling love 
And ail-controlling power. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 



Tlie lamented Touth whose untimely death gave 
occasion to these elegiac verses, was Frederick WiU 
liam Goddard, from Boston in North America. He 
was in his twentieth year, and had resided for some 
time with a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Ge- 
neva for the completion of his education. Accompa- 
nied by a fellow-pupil, a native of Scotland, he had 
just set out on a Swiss tour when it was his misfor- 
tune to fall in with a friend of mine who was hasten- 
ing to join our party. The travellers, after spending 
a day together on the road from Berne and at Soleure, 
took leave of each other at night, the young men 
having Intended to proceed directly to Zurich. But 
early in the morning my friend found his new ac- 
quaintances, who were informed of the object of his 
journey, and the friends he was in pursuit of, equip- 
ped to accompany him. We met at Lucerne the suc- 
ceeding evening, and Mr 6. and his fellow-student 
became in consequence our travelling companions for 
a couple of days. We ascended the Righi together; 
and, after contemplating the sunrise from that noble 
mountain, we separated at an hour and on a spot well 
suited to the parting of those who were to meet no 
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more. Our party descended through the valley of 
our Lady of the Snow, and our late companions, to 
Art. We had hoped to meei in a few weeks at Ge- 
neva ; but on the third succeeding day (the 21st 
of August) Mr. Goddard perished, being overset in a 
boa. while crossing the lako of Zurich. His compa- 
nion saved himself by swimming, and was hospitably 
received in the mansion of a Swiss gentleman (M. 
Keller) situated on the eastern coast of the lake. 
The corpse of poor Gk>ddard was cast ashore on the 
estate of the same gentleman, who generously per- 
formed all the rights of hospitality which could be 
rendered to the dead as well as to the living. He 
caused a handsome mural monument to be erected in 
the church of Ktlsnacht, which records the premature 
fote of the young American, and on the shores too 
of the lake the traveller may read an inscription 
pointing out the spot where the body was deposited 
by the waves. 
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Lulled by the sound of pastoral bells, 
Rude Nature's Pilgrims did we go, 
From the dread summit of the Queen* 
Of mountains, through a deep ravine, 
Where, in her holy chapel, dwells 
** Our Lady of the Snow." 

The sky was blue, the cdr was mild ; 

Free were the streams and green the bowers; 



* Mount Righi— Regina Montium. 
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t As if, to rough assaults unknown, 

7 The genial spot had ever shown 

A countenance that as sweetly smiled— 

The face of summer-hours. 

And we were gay, our hearts at ease ; 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed ; all we knew of care— 
Our path that straggled here and there ; 
Of trouble — ^but the fluttering breeze ; 
Of Winter — ^but a name. 

If foresight could have rent the veil 
Of three short days — but hush — ^no more * 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 
Than that to which thy cares are gone, 
Thou Victim of the stormy gale ; 
Asleep on Zurich's shore ! 

r 

Oh GoDDARD ! what art thou ? — a name-^ 
A sunbeam followed by a shade ! 
Nor more, for aught that time supplies. 
The great, the experienced, and the wise : 
Too much from this frail earth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. 

We met, while festive mirth ran wild. 
Where, from a deep lake's mighty urn, 
Forth slips, Uke an enfranchised slave, 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 



A sea-green river, proud to lave, 
With current swift and undefiied, 
The towers of old Lucekne. 

We parted upon solemn ground 
Far- lifted towards the unfading sky ; 
But all our thoughts were tAen of Earth 
That gives to common pleasures birth ; 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted even a sigh. 

Fetch, sympathising Powers of air, 
Fetch, ye that post o*er seas and lands, 
Herbs moistened by Virginian dew, 
A most untimely grave to strew. 
Whose turf may never know the care 
Of kindred human hands ! 

Beloved by every gentle Muse 

He left his Transatlantic home : 

Europe, a realised romance. 

Had opened on his eager glance ; 

What present bliss ! — ^what golden views ! 

What stores for years to come ! 

Though lodged within no vigorous frame, 
His soul her daily tasks renewed, 
Blithe as the lark on sun-gilt wings 
High poised — or as the wren that sings 
In shady places, to proclaim 
Her modest gratitude. 
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Not vain is sadly-uttered praise ; 
The words of truth's memorial vow 
Are sweet as morning fragrance shed 
From flowers *mid Goldau's ruins bred ; 
As evening's fondly-lingering rays, 
On RiQHi's silent brow. 

Lamented Youth ! to thy cold clay 
Fit obsequies the Stranger paid ; 
And piety shall guard the stone 
Which hath not left the spot unknown 
Where the wild waves resigned their prey — 
And that which marks thy bed. 

And, when thy Mother weeps for The6, 
Lost Youth ! a solitary Mother ; 
This tribute from a casual Friend 
A not unwelcome aid may lend, 
To feed the tender luxury, 
The rising pang to smother.* 

1820. 



V 




* The persuasion here expressed was not ground* 
less. The first human consolation that the afflicted 
Mother felt, was derived from ibis tribute to her son's 
memory, a fact which the author learned, at his own 
residence, from her Daughter, who visited Europe 
some years afterwards. — Goldau is one of the villages 
desolated by the fall of part of the Mountain Ross- 
berg. 
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LINES, 

Left upon a Seat in a Yew«tree, which itands near 
the lake of Eithwaite, on a deiolate part of tlie 
■horei commanding a beautiAil prospect. 



Nat, Traveller! rest. This lonely Yew-tree 

stands 
Far from all hunjan dwelling : what if here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb ? 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs f 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves, 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy 

mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 



•Who he was 



That piled these stones, and with the mossy 

sod 
First covered, and here taught this aged Tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. — He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science nursed 
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And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world wont forth 
A favoured Being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow; 'gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, 
And scorn, — against all enemies prepared. 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service ; wherefore he at once 
With indignation turned himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude. — Stranger ! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit, 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, 
The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper : 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath, 
And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o'er. 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour i 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful Ufe : 
And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene, — how lovely 'tis 
Thou seest, — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, that 

time, 
When nature had subdued him to herself,- 
Would he forget those Beings, to whose minds, 
Warm from the labours of benevolence, 
The world, and human life, appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh 
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THE TEW-TBEE SEAT. 

Inly disturbed, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel: and so, lost Man ! 
On visionary views would fancy feed, 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep 

vale 
He died, — this seat his only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy forms, 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger! henceforth be warned; and know 

that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any livuig thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used; that thought with 

him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one. 
The least of Nature's works, one who might 

move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, Thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 

1796. 
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SIMON LEE, 

THE OLD HUNTSMAN ; WITH AN INCIDENT Bf 
WHICH HE WAS CONCERNED. 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 
An old Man dwells, a little man, 
*Tis said be once was tall. 
Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A running Huntsman merry ; 
And still the centre of his cheek 
Is blooming as a cherry. 

No man like him the horn could sound, 

And hill and valley rang with glee 

When Echo bandied, round and round, 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 

For husbandry or tillage ; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 

The sleepers of the village. 

He all the country could outrun. 

Could leave both man and horse behind ; 
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SIMON LEE. 



And often, ere the chase was done, 

He reeled, and was stone-blind. 

And still there's something in the world 

At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 

He dearly loves their voices ! 



But, oh the heavy change '.—bereft 

Of health, strength, friends, and kindred, see ! 

Old Simon to the world is left 

In liveried poverty. 

His Master's dead, — and no one now 

Dwells in the Hall of Ivor ; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the sole survivor. 

And he is lean and he is sick ; 
His body, dwindled and awry, 
Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; . 
His legs arc thin and dry. 
One prop he has, and only one, 
His wife, an aged woman, 
Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village Common. 
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Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 
A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
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SIMOI^ LEE. 

This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger ; 
'Tis his, but what avails the land 
Which he can till no longer 7 
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Oft, working by her Husband's side, 

Ruth does what Simon cannot do ; 

For she, with scanty cause for pride, 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them, 

Alas ! *tis very little — all 

That they can do between them. 



Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 
For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 
My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited, 
And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 

O Reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader ! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 
What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it : 
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OiM tnmnier-dBr I chanced Id sea 
This old Man doing sit hccould 
To unearth [he rool of an old tree, 
A Bluttip of rotten wood. 
The mattock tottered in his hand ; 
"k) vain wu his endea 



That 






t of the old ir 



Ha might have worked for e 

" You're OTerlasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me ;onr tool," to him I aaid ; 
And at the word n(;h( gladly ho 
Received my prolTered aid, 
I struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed, 
At which the poor old Man so long 
And vainly bail endeavoured. 

Tha tears into his eyea were brought. 
And thanks and proisee seonied to nui 
So bat out of hia heart, I thought 
They never would have dona. 
—I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness slill returning; 
Alu! the gratitude of men 
Katb oftenpr left me mourtung. 

1798. 
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MATTHEW. 



In the school of 



is a Tablet, on which are 



inscribed, in gilt letters, the names of the several 
persons who have been Schoolmasters there since the 
foundation of tbe School, with the time at which they 
entered upon and quitted their office. Opposite to^ 
one of those names, the author wrote tbe following 
lines. 



If Nature, for a favourite child, 
In thee hath tempered so her clay, 
That every hour thy heart runs wild, 
Yet never once doth go astray. 

Read o*er these lines ; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 
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— When through this little wreck of fame, 
Cipher and syllable ! thine eye 
Has travelled down to Matthew's name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 

And, if a sleeping tear should wake, 
Then be it neither checked nor stayed : 
For Matthew a request I make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor Matthew, all his frolics o*er, 
Is silent as a standing pool ; 
Far from the chimney's merry roar, 
And murmur of the village school. 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness ; 
The tear? which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 

Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up— 
He felt with spirit so profound. 

— Thou soul of God's best earthly mould! 
Thou happy Soul ! and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are al. that must remain of thee? 

1799: 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 



We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun ; 
And Matthew stopped, he looked, and said, 
** The will of God be done !" 
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A village schoolmaster was he, 
With hair of gUttering grey 
As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

A.nd on that morning, through the grass, 
And by the steaming rills, 
We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

" Our work," said I, *' was well begun 5 
Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 
So sad a sigh has brought ?" 
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A second time did Matthew stop ; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern moontain-topi 
To me he made reply : 

" Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Full tbirty years behind. 

** And just above yon slope of com 
Such colours, and no other, 
Were in the sky, that April mom, 
Of this the very brother. 

*' With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, to the church-yard come, stopped shOTt 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

** Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 
The pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sang ; — she would have been 
A very nightingale. ' 






" Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 
And yet I loved her more, 
For so it seemed r than till that day 
I e'er had loved before. 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

And, turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the church-yard yew, 
A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

A basket on her head she bare ; 
Her brow wad smooth and Whit/j : 
To see a child so very fair. 
It was a pure delight ! 

No foun^iii from its rocky cave 
E'er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked again: 
And did not wish her mine ! 
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Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 
Methinks, I see him stand, 
As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in hi» hand. 



1799. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 



A CONVERSATION. 



We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak. 
Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountain broke, 
And gurgled at our feet. 

" Now, Matthew !** said I, "let us match 
This water's pleasant tune 
Wiih some old border-song, or catch, 
That suits a summer's noon ; 

Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade. 
That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made !" 
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In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The sprmg beneath the tree ; 
And thus the dear old Man replied, 
The grey-haired man of glee : 

" No check, no stay, this streamlet fears : 
How merrily it goes ! 
'Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain's brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay : 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy trees. 
The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please. 
Are quiet when they will. 
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With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free : 

But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth, 

The household hearts that were his own ; 

It is the man of mirth. 

My days, my Friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved. 
And many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved." 

Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains ! 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains, 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
I'll be a son to thee !" 
At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
" Alas ! that cannot be." 
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We rose up from the fountaiu-side ; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep- track did we glide , 
And through the wood we went ; 
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And, ere we came to Leonard's rock. 
He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church-clock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 
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TRIBUTE 

TO THK MEMOBT OF A FAVOURITB DOtt. 

Li& here, without a record of thy worth. 

Beneath a covering of the common earth ! 

It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise ; 

More thou deserv'st ; but this roan gives to man, 

Brother to brother, thin is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shall find thee through all cliahges of the year : 

This Oak points out thy grave ; the silent tree 

Will gladly stand a moniunent of thee. 

We grieved for thee, and wished thy end were 
past; 
And willingly have laid thee here at last : 
For thou hadst lived till every thing that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away. 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day ; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 
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Too weak to stand against its 8{ortivo breath, 

And ready fi>r the gentlest stroks of ^eath. 

It came, and we were glad; yet tears were 

shed; 
Both man and woman wept when thou wert 

dead; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst 

thy share ; 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee. 
Found scarcely any where in hke degree ! 
For love, that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense ; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind : 
Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
A soul of love, love's intellectual law : — 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame ; 
Our tears from passion and from reason came, 
And, therefore, shalt thou be an honoured 

name. 

1805. 
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Glad Hearts ! without reproach or hlot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 
They &il, thy saving arms, dread Power! 
around them cast. 

Serene will he our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light. 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet find thy firm support, according to their 
need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust : 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I 
may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control ; 
But in the quietness of thought : 
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Me this tinchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance^desires : 

My hopes no more must^change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, 
are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; . 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth Uiy Bondman let me 
live! 

1805. 
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CHARACTER OP 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 



Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he 
That every Man in arms should wish to be ? 
——It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to 

learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, be- 
reaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 
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By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 
Is placable— because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As mo^e exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 
— 'Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill. 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 
— Who, if he rise to station of command. 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
■ Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow: on whose head must 

fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 
Whose powers shed round him in the common 

I strife. 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
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A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it wid, is equal to tlie need : 

—He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images ! which, wheresoever he be, 

Are at his heart ; and such fideUty 

It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to 

love : — 
'Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye. 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 
Flays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
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From well to better, daily self-surpast: 

Who, whether praiae of him must walk the 

earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must fall and sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name- 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause; 
This is the happy Warrior ; this is He 
Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 

1806. 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER, 



THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORY. 



TRADiriON. 



*WW 10 000^ f0r a bootitss htntV* 
With these dark words begins my Tale ; 
And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 
When Prayer is of no avail ? 

" Wlfat IB goo^ fot a bootless bttit V* 
The Falconer to the Lady said ; 
And she made answer " endless sorrow !" 
For she knew that her Son was dead. 



She knew it by the Falconer's words, 
And from the look of the Falconer's eye , 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly. 
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— Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low ; 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 

The pair have reached that fearful chasm^ 
How tempting to bestride ! 
For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
With rocks on either side. 

This striding-place is called The Strid, 
A name which it took of yore : 
A thousand years hath it borne that name 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Romilly come. 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Shall bound across The Strid f 

He sprang in glee, — ^for what cared h& 

That the river was strong, and the rocks were 

steep ?— 
But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 
And checked him in his leap. 

The Boy is in the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 
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Now there is stillness in the valei 
And long, unspeaking, sorrow : 
Wharf shall be to pit3ring hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. ^ 

If for a lover the Lady wept, 

A solace she might borrow 

From death, and from the passion of death ;- 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow : 
Her hope was a further-looking hope, 
And hers is a mother's sorrow. 

He was a tree that stood alone, 
And proudly did its branches wave ; 
And the root of this deUghtfiil tree 
Was in her husband's grave ! 

Long, long in darkness did she sit, 
And her f&st words were, ** Let there be 
In Bolton, on the Field of Wharf, 
A stately Priory !" 

The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along. 
To matins joined a mournful voice. 
Nor failed at even-song. 
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f. And the Lady prayed in heaviness 

^ That looked not for relief! 

But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ! 
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Uf A YASE. 

The soaring lark is blest as proud 

When at heaven's gate she sings ; 
The roving bee proclaims aloud 

Her flight by vocal wings ; 
While Ye, in lasting durance pent, 

Your silent lives employ 
For something more that dull content, 

Though haply less than joy. 

Yet might your glassy prison seem 

A place where joy is known, 
Where golden flash and silver gleam 

Have meanings of their own ; 
While, high and low, and all about, 

Your motions, glittering Elves ! 
Ye weave — no danger from without, 

And peace among yourselves. 

Type of a sunny human breast 
Is your transparent cell ; 
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Where Fear is but a transient guest, 

No sullen Humours dwell ; 
Where, sensitive of every ray 

That smites this tiny sea. 
Tour scaly panoplies repay 

The loan with usury. 

How beautiful ! Yet none knows why 

This ever-graceful change, 
Renewed— renewed incessantly— 

Within your quiet range. 
Is it that ye with conscious skill 

For mutual pleasure glide ; 
And sometimes, not without your will. 

Are dwarfed, or magnified f 

Fays, Genii of gigantic size ! 

And now, in twilight dim, 
Clustering like constellated eyes 

In wings of Cherubim, 
When the fierce orbs abate their glare ;- 

Whatever your forms express, 
Whate*er ye seem, whate'or ye are— 

AU leads to gentleness. 

Cold though your nature be, 'tis pure ; 

Tour birthright is a fence 
From all that haughtier kinds endure 

Through tynxmy of sense. 
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Ah ! not alone by colours bright 

Are Ye to heaven allied, 
When, like essential Forms of light, 

Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e*er beguiled 

Day-thoughts while limbs repose ; 
For moonUght fascinations mild. 

Your gift, ere shutters close^ 
Accept, mute Captives ! thanks and praise ; 

And may this tribute prove 
That i^entle admu^tions raise 

Delight resembling love. 

1829. 
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LIBERTY. 

(SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE.) 

Addressed to a fHend ; the gold and silyer Fishes 
having been removed to a pool in the pleasure- 
ground of Rydal Mount. 



**The liberty of a people consists in being governed 
by laws which they have made for themselves, under 
whatever form it be of government. The liberty of 
a private man, in being roaster of his own time and 
actions, as far as may consist with the laws of God 
and of his country. Of this latter we are here to 
discourse."— CowLKT. 



Those breathing Tjkens of your kind regard, 
(Suspect not, Anna, that their fate is hard ; 
Not soon does aught to which mild fancies cling, 
In lonely spots, become a slighted thing ;) 
Those silent Inmates now no longer share, 
Nor do they need, our hospitable care, 
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RemoYed in kindness from their glassy Cell 

To the fresh waters of a living Well ; 

That spreads into an elfin pool opaque 

Of which close boughs a glimmering mirror 

make, 
On whose smooth breast with dimples light and 

small 
The fly may settle, or the blossom fall. 
— There swims, of blazing sun and beating 

shower 
Fearless (but how obscured !} the golden Power, 
That from his bauble prison used to cast 
Gleams by the richest jewel unsurpast ; 
And near him, darkling like a sullen Gnome, 
The silver Tenant of the crystal dome ; 
Dissevered both from all the mysteries 
Of hue and altering shape that charmed all eyes. 
They pined, perhaps, they languished while they 

shone ; 
And. if not so, what matters beauty gone 
And admiration lost, by change of place 
That brings to the inward creature no disgrace f 
But if the change restore his birthright, then. 
Whatever the diiTerence, boundless is the gain. 
Who can divine what impulses from God 
Reach the caged lark, within a town-abode. 
From his poor inch or two of daisied sod ? 
O yield him back his privilege ! No sea 
Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; 
A wilderness is lish with liberty. 
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Roll on, ye spouting \vhales, vfho die or keep 
Your independence in the fathomless Deep ! ' 
Spread, tiny Nautilus, the living sail ; 
Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening 

gale ! 
If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and ocean's Indian width, shall be. 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! 

While musing here I sit in shadow cool. 
And watch these mute Companions, in the pool, 
(Among reflected boughs of leafy trees,} 
By glimpses caught — disporting at their ease 
Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 
I ask what warrant fixed ihem (like a spell 
Of witchcraft fixed them) in the crystal cell ; 
To wheel with languid motion round and round, 
Beautiful, yet in mournful durance bound. 
Their peace, perhaps, our lightest footfall mar- 
red; 
On their quick sense our sweetest music jarred ; 
And whither could they dart, if seized with 

fearf 
No sheltering stone, no tangled root was near. 
When fire or taper ceased to cheer the room, 
They wore away the night in starless gloom ; 
And, when the sun first dawned upon the 

streams, 
How faint then* portion of his vital beams ! 
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Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 
While not one joy of ours by them was shared. 

Is there a cherished bird (T venture now 
To snatch a sprig from Chaucer's reverend 

brow) — 
Is there a brilliant fondling of the cage. 
Though sure of plaudits on his costly stage, 
Though fed with dainties from the snow-white 

hand 
Of a kind mistress, fairest of the land, 
But gladly would escape ; and, if need were. 
Scatter the colours from the plumes that bear 
The emancipated captive through blithe air 
Into strange woods, where he at large may live 
On best or worst which they and Nature give ? 
The beetle loves his unpretending track, 
The snail the house he carries on his back : 
The far-fetched worm with pleasure would 

disown 
The bed we give him, though of softest down ; 
A noble instinct; in all kinds the same. 
All ranks ! What Sovereign,worthy of the name, 
If doomed to breathe against his lawful will 
An element that flatters him — to kill, 
But would rejoice to barter outward show 
For the least boon that freedom can, bestow ? 
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But most the Bard is true to inborn right. 
Lark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 
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Exults in freedom, can with rapture voucfi 

For the dear blessings of a lowly couch, 

A natural meal — days, months, from Nature** 

hand; 
Time, place, and business, all at his command ! — 
Who bends to happier duties, who more wise 
Than the industrious Poet, taught to prize. 
Above all grandeur, a pure life uncrossed 
By cares in which simplicity is lost 7 
That life — the flowery path that winds by 

stsalth — 
Which Horace needed for his spiri.t*s health ; 
Sighed for, in heart and genius, overcome 
By noise, and strife, and questions wearisome. 
And the vain splendours of Imperial Rome?— 
Let easy mirth his social hours insp'ire, 
And fiction animate his sportive lyre. 
Attuned to verse, that crowning light Distress 
With garlands cheats her into happiness ; 
Give me the humblest note of those sad strains 
Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded chains, 
As a chance sunbeam from his memory fell 
Upon the Sabine Farm he loved so well ; 
Or when the prattle of Blandusia's spring 
Haunted his ear — he only listening — 
He proud to please, above all rivals, fit 
To win the palm of gaiety and wit ; 
He, doubt not, with involuntary dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be shed, 
By the world's Ruler, on his honoured head ! 
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In a deep vision* s intellectual scene, 
Such earnest longings and regrets as keen 
Depressed the melancholy Cowley, laid 
Under a fancied yew-tree's luckless shade ; 
A doleful bower for penitential song, 
Where Man and Muse complained of mutual 

wrong; 
While Cam's ideal current glided by, 
And antique towers nodded their foreheads high. 
Citadels dear to studious privacy. 
But Fortune, who had long been used to sport 
With this tried Servant of a thankless Court, 
Relenting met his wishes ; and to you 
The remnant of his days at least was true ; 
You, whom, though long deserted, he loved best; 
You, Muses, books, fields, liberty, and rest ! 

Far happier they who, fixing hope and aim 
On the humanities of peaceful fame. 
Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
The generous course, aspire, and still aspire ; 
Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 
Stifle the contradictbns of their fate. 
And to one purpose cleave, their Being's godlike 
mate ! 

Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid brow 
That Woman ne'er should forfeit, keep thy 

vow; 
With modest scorn reject wbate'er would blind 
The ethereal evesight, cramp the winged mind ! 
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Then, with a blessing granted from above 
To every act, word, thought, and look of love, ^ 

Lifers book for Thee may lie unclosed, till age 
Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest 
page.* 

1829. 

* There is now, alas ! no possibility of the antici- 
pation, with which the above Epistle concludes, 
being realized : nor were the verses ever seen by the 
Individual for whom they were intended. She ac- 
companied her husband, the Rev. Wm. Fletcher, to 
India, and died of cholera, at the age of thirty-two or 
thirty-three years, on her way from Shalapore to 
Bombay, deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

Her enthusiasm was ardent, her piety steadfast; and 
her great talents would have enabled her to be emi- 
nently useful in the ditTicult path of life to which she 
had been called. The opinion she entertained of her 
own performances, given to the world under her 
maiden name, Jewsbury, was modest and humble, 
and, indeed, for below their merits; as is often the 
case with those who are making trial of their powers ^^ 

with a hope to discover what they are best fitted for. '*7^ 

In one quality, viz., quickness in the motions of her W 

mind, she had within the range of the Author's ac- 
quaintance! no equal. 
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In Bruges town is many a street 

Whence busy life hath fled ; 
Where, without hurry, noiseless feet. 

The grass-grown pavement tread. 
There heard we, halting in the shade 

Flung from a Convent-tower, 
A harp that tuneful prelude made 

To a voice of thrilling power. 

The measure, simple truth to tell, 

Was fit for some gay throng ; 
Though from the same grim turret fell 

The shadow and the song. 
When silent were both voice and chords 

The strain seemed doubly dear. 
Yet sad as sweet, — for English words 

Had fallen upon the ear. 
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It was a breezy hour of eve ; 

And pinnacle and spire 
Quivered and seemed almost to heave, 

Clothed with innocuous fire ; 
But, where we stood, the setting sun 

Showed little of his state : 
And, if the glory reached the Nun, 
' 'Twas through an iron grate. 

Not always is the heart unwise, 

Nor pity idly born, 
If even a passing Stranger sighs 

For them who do not mourn. 
Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 

Captive, whoe'er thou be ? 
Oh ! what is beauty, what b love. 

And opening life to thee 7 

Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 

A feeling sanctified 
By one soft trickling tear that stole 

From the Maiden at ray side ; 
Less tribute could she pay than this. 

Borne gaily o*er the sea. 
Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 

Of English liberty f 

1829. 
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The class of Beggars, to which the Old Man here 
described belongs, will probably soon be extinct. It 
consisted of poor, and, mostly, old and infirm persons, 
who confined themselves to a stated round in their 
neighbourhood, and had certain fixed days, on which, 
at different bouses, they regularly received alms, 
sometimes in money, but mostly in provisions. 



I SAW an aged Beggar in my walk ; 

And be was seated, by tbe highway side, 

On a low structure of rude masonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough 

road 
May thence remount at ease. The aged Man 
Had placed his staff across the broad smooth 

stone 
That overlays the pile ; and, from a bag 
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All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun. 
Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 
And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground; and the small mountain 

birds. 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 
• 
Him from my childhood have I known ; and 

then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary Man, 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering Horseman throws not with a slack 
And careless hand his alms upon the ground. 
But stops, — that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man's hat ; nor quits him so. 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein, 
Watches the aged Beggar with a look 
Sidelong, and half-reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged beggar coming, quits her work, 
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And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 
The post-boy, when his rattUng wheels o'ertake 
The aged Beggar in the woody lane, 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 
The old man does not change his course, the 

boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the roadside, 
And passes gently by, without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 

He travels on, a solitary man ; 

His age has no companion. On the ground 

His eyes are turned, and as he moves along. 

They move along thi|(||»ound ; and, evermore, 

Instead of common and habitual sight 

Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 

And the blue sky, one little span of earth 

Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day, 

Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 

He phes his weary journey ; seeing still. 

And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw. 

Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one 

track, 
The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road, — ^in the same linoi 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs. 
Ere hi has passed the door, will turn away, 
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Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
Th% vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched — all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves be- 
hind. 

Bat deem not this man useless.-— Statesmen ! 

ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contem* 

plate ^ 

Your talents, power, oflKsdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earih ! *Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every modlB of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 
That least of all can aught — that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is bom to — sink, howe'er depressed, 
So low as to be scorned without a sin ; 
Without offence to God cast out of view ; 
Like the dry remnant of a garden-flower 
Whose seeds are shed, or as an implement 
Worn out and worthless. WhLe from door to 
door 
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K This old man creeps, the villagers in him 
'j Behold a record which together binds 
Fast deeds and offices of charity, 
Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half- wisdom half- experience gives, 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages, 
Where'er the aged Beggar takes his rotmds, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus ihe soul, • 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued, 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. 

Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle: even such 

minds 
In childhood, from this solitary Being, 
Or from like wanderer, haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or ^he solicitudes of love can do !) 
Tht^ first mild touch of sympathy and thought. 
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Fn which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 
Who sits at his own door, — and, like the pear 
That overhangs his head from the green wall, 
Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred ; — all behold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons. 
His charters and exemptions ; and, perchance, 
Though he to no one give the fortitude 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least. 
And 'tis no vulgar service, makes them felt. 

Yet further. Many, I believe, there aro 

Who live a life of virtuous decency, 

Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 

No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 

Established in the land whero they abide 

Are strict observers ; and not negligent 

In acts of love to those with whom they dwell. 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ' 

—But of the poor man ask, the abject poor ; 

Go, and demand of him, if there be here 
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In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 
And these inevitable charities. 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul f 
No — ^man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have 

been, 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to 

such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
*^uch pleasure is to one kind Being known. 
My neighbour, when with punctual care, each 

week 
Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 
By her own wants, she from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart. 
Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And while in that vast soUiude to wluch 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him ; and while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 

17 
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I. To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 

^ —Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys ; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the 

heath 
Beat his grey locks against his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anjdousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never House, misnamed of Industry, 
Make him a captive ! for that pent-up din. 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air. 
Be his the natural silence of old age ! 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle upon earth 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived. 
So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 

1798. 
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*Tis not for the onfeelmg, the falsely refined, 
The squeamish m taste, and the narrow of mind. 
And the small critic wielding his delicate pen, 
That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old men. 

He dwells in the centre of London's wide Town; 
His staff is a sceptre-— his grey hairs a crown ; 
And his bright eyes look brighter, set off by 

the streak 
Of the unfaded rose that still blooms on his 

cheek. 

'Mid the dews, in the sunshine of niom,— mid 

the joy 
Of the fields, he collected that bloom, when a 

boy; 
There fashioned that countenaiiGe, which, in 

spi'e of a stain 
That his life hath receiyed, to the last will re 
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A Farmer he was ; and his house far and near 
Was the hoast of the country for excellent 

cheer : >^ 

How oft have I heard in sweet Tilsbury Vale 
Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he dealt his 

mild ale ! 



Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin, 
His fields seemed to know what their Master 

was doing ; 
And turnips, and corn-land, and meadow, and 

lea, 
All caught the infection — as generous as he. 

Yet Adam prized little the feast and the bowl, — 
The fields better suited the ease of his soul : 
He strayed through the fields like an indolent 

wight. 
The quiet of nature was Adam^s delight. 

For Adam was simple in thought, and the poor, 
Familiar with him, made an inn of his door : 
He gave them the best that he had ; or, to say 
What less may mislead you, they took it away. 

Thus thirty emooth years did he thrive on his 

farm; 
The Genius of plenty preserved him fi-om harm: 
A.t length, what to most is a season of sorrow 
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Hia means are run out, — ^he must beg or must 
borrow. 

To the neighbours he went,— all were free with 

their money ; 
For his hive had so long been replenished with 

honey, 
That they dreamt not of dearth ; — ^He continued 

his rounds, 
Knocked here — and knocked there, pounds still 

adding to pounds. 

He paid what he could with this ill-gotten pelf, 
And something, it might be, reserved for him- 
self: 
Then, cwhat is too true) withput hinting a word, 
Turned his back on the country— and off like a 
bird. 

You lift up your eyes ! — ^but I guess that you 

frame 
A judgment too harsh of the sin and the shame ; 
In him it was scarcely a business of art, 
For this he did all in the ease of his heart. 

To London— a sad emigration I ween^ 

With his grey hairs he went from the brook and 

the green ; 
And there, with small wealth but his legs and 

his hands. 
As lonely he stood as a crow on the sands. 
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All trades, as need was, did old Adam assame,— 
Served as stable-boyi errand-boy, porter, and 

groom: 
But nature is gracious, necessity kind, 
And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in his 

mind, 

He seems ten birthdays younger, is green and 

is stout ; 
Twice as fast as before does his blood run about ; 
You would say that each hair of his beard was 

alive, 
And his fingers are busy as bees in a hive. 

For he*s not like an Old Man that leisurely goes 
About work that he knows, in a track tbac he 

knows ; 
But often his mind is compelled to demur. 
And you guess that the more then his body must 

stir. 

•■■ 

In the throng of the town like a stranger is he, 
Like one whose own country's far over the sea ; 
And Nature, while through the great city he 

hies. 
Full ten times a day takes his heart by surprise. 

This gives him the fancy of one that is young, ^ 
More of soul in his face than of words on his 
tongue; 
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like a maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs, 
And tears of fifteen will come into his eyes. 

What's a tempest to him, or the dry parching 

heats ? 
Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the 

streets ; 
With a look of such earnestness often will stand. 
You might think he*d twelve reapers at work in 

the Strand. 

Where proud Covent-garden, in desolate hours 

Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads her fruit and 
her flowers, 

Old Adam will smile at the pains that have 
made, 

Poor winter look fine in such strange masque- 
rade. 

'JNf id coaches and chariots, a waggon of straw, 
Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam can draw ; 
With a thousand soft pictures his memory will 

teem, 
And his hearing is touched with the sounds of a 

dream. 

Up the Ha3rmarket hill he oft whistles his way, 
Thrusts his hands in a waggon, and smells at 
the hay; 
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He thinks of the fields he so often hath mown, 
And is happy as if the rich freight were his own. 

But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to repair,— 
If you pass by at morning, you* 11 meet with him 

there: 
The breath of the cows you may see him inhale, 
And his heart all the while is ill Tibbury Vale. 

Now farewell, Old Adam ! when low thou art 

laid. 
May one blade of grass spring up over thy 

head; 
And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be, 
Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves of a 

tree. 

1803. 
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LINES 

Composed at Grasmere, during a walk one Evening, 
after a Rtormy day, the Author having just read in 
a Newspaper that the dissolution of Mr. Fox was 
hourly expected. 



Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gODfly 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

Loud is the Vale ; — ^this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I even to pain deprest, 
Importunate and heavy load !* 
The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road ; 



* Importona e grave salma. 

Michael Angelo. 
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And many thousands now are sad—* 
Wait the ralfilmeiit of their fear ; 
For he must die who is their stay. 
Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 
But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this-- 



That Man, who is from God sent forth. 
Doth yet again to God return t— 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn f 



1806. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

(addressed to sib GEORGE H. BEAUMONT, T7F0N 
THE DEATH OF HIS SISTER-Uf-LAW.) 

1824. 

O FOB a dirge ! But why complain ? 

Ask rather a triumphal strain 

When Feemor's race is run ; 

A garland of immortal boughs 

To bind around the Christian's brows, 

Whose glorious work is done. 

We pay a high and holy debt ; 
No tears of passionate regref 
Shall stain this votive lay ; 
Ill-worthy, Beaumont I were the grief 
That flings itself on wild relief 
When Samts have passed away. 

Sad doom, at Sorrow's shrine to kneels 
For ever covetous to feel. 
And impotent to bear : 



I 



Snch once mu h«r> — to think and think 

On wveied love, and only muk 
From tuiguiah to despair ! 

Fulh had refined ; and lo her heut ^ 
A peacenil cradle giveii : 
Calm ae the dew-drop'a, free lo rest 
Within a breeze-fanned tosb'b breaM 
Till it ezhalea to Heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that could bend 
So graciouslr ( — that could descend, 
Aaotber's need to suit, 
So promptly from bet lofty throne t— 
In wo[k8oriove,in these alone, 
How restless, how minute ! 

Pale was her hno ; yel mortal cheek 
Ne'er kindled with a Uvelier stieak 
When aught had suffered wrong, — 
When aught that breathes had fell a wound , 
Snch look the Oppressor might confound, 
However proud and strong. 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitternesa of things J 
Her quiet is secure ; 
No thorns can pierce her tender feet. 
Whose life was. Hke the violet, sweet, 
As climbing jasmins, pure; — 
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Or snowdrop on an infant's grave, 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and defends ; 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissed 

The mountain top, or breathed the mist 

That from the vale ascends. 

Thou takest not away, O Death ! 
Thou strik'st — and absence perisheth, 
TndiiSerence is no more ; 
The future brightens on our sight ; 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore. 

f 
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V 



UPON THB DEATH OF 

JAMES HOGG, THB ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

When first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the border minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 
And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet's eyes : 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured 
From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
^ince every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 
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The 'rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How &st has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
** Who next will drop and disappear ?" 

Our haughty life is crowned with darkness, 
Like London with its Qwn black wreath, 
On which with thee, O Crabbe ! forth-looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead's breezy heath. 

As if but yesterday departed. 
Thou too art gone before ; but why, 
0*er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered. 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh ? 

Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep ; 
For Her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 
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No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered Youth or love-lorn Maid! 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 

And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet dead.* 



^ 



Nov, 1835. 



• Walter Scott died Slut Sept. 183S. 
8. T. Coleridfe 85th July, 1834. 
CbarleiLAmb S7th Dae. 1834. 
George Crabbe 3d Feb. 183i. 
Felicfat Hemaoi 16th May, 183ft. 
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ODE. 
INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 

FROM 

RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 



Tbe Child is Father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my dayg to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

See page 17. 



I. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 

stream, 
The earth, and every common sight. 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial Ught, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 

18 
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The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabof*s sound. 
To me alone there came a thoughtof grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong : 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 

steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ;— 
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Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy 
Shepherd Boy ! 



Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss I feel — ^I feel it alL 
Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are culling 

On every side 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm :— > 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 
— But there's a" Tree, of many one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, tjie glory ai^ the dream t 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heayen lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon Uie growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fi^e into the light of common day. 
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VI. 



Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind, 
And no unworthy aim. 
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The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
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Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A. six years* Darling of a pigmy size ! 
See, where *mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by salUcs of his mother's kisses, 
With light upon him from his father's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, . 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly -learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral : 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, loye, or strife ; 

But it will not be long. 

Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his '* humorous stage 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 
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Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf, and silent, read'st the eternal deep« 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest. 
Which we are toiling all our lives to 6nd, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of h^aven-bom freedom on thy being's height. 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife 7 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freighti 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost a^ life 1* 



[*See Thb Excubsion, Book IV. 
**Alaa! the endowment of immortal Power,*' &e. 

H. R.1 
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O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast : — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections. 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths the; wake. 
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To perish neyer ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that ia at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

z. 

Then sing, ye Bvds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng. 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
. Feel the gladness of the May ! 
Wliat though the radiance which was once so 

bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
/In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be, 
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In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that hring the philosophic mind. 



zi. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 

Groves, 
Forehode not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels 

fret. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-bom Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o*er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are 

won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

1803-6. 

THB END. 
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